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ABUSE OF DIRECT LEGISLATION 


CCORDING to one of the speakers at a remark- 
able town meeting the other day called to organ- 
ize a Taxpayers’ League—a purpose forgotten tempo- 
rarily, it seems, in a strenuous exchange of person- 
inadequately reported in the local papers the 
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next day—we have had since the coming of the 
regime,” otherwise “sood government,” forty-six spe- 
cial elections, at an average cost of thirty thousand 
dollars apiece, in Los Angeles. That is to say, in 
about half a decade. The figures have not been dis- 
puted, and it is to be presumed that former Council- 
man Houghton spoke by the card. Nearly a milhon 
and a half of the people’s moncy spent for the priv- 
ilege of holding more than the usual number of elec- 
tions. At a time when the city is seriously considering 
the problem of heavy taxation, this reflection certainly 
is a pertinent one. Coincidentally, from another source 
comes the statement that “good government” in the 
state at large has involved in the last seven years an 
‘ncrease of seventy-five millions of dollars taxation 
annually. These figures are enormots and startling. 
Nor are they denied. One is impelled most naturally, 
in considering them, to suspect that we may have had 
much bad government in the name and disguise of 
“sood government.” Los Angeles unquestionably has 
suffered from an overdose of so-called “good govern- 
ment,” and apparently this has been the experience of 
the remainder of the state in recent years. Costly 
fads and experiments may be charged with much of 
this lavish expenditure of the people’s money. The 
people have been too ready to acquiesce in proposals 
bearing the label of “good government,” without as- 
surance that it was either good or efficient govern- 
ment. The principle of direct legislation need not 
be attacked by those who deplore its abuse. This 
$1,380,000 may or may not have been well spent in 
the sense of a reciprocal benefit. The important fact 
is that it was spent for special elections, extra, addi- 
tional elections. Surely we have enough regular elec- 
tion days to satisfy all real need for ascertaining 
the will of the people. And surely the state, the 
counties and the cities of California can have good 
government without its costing them $75,000,000 a year 
more than bad government. It is high time there were 
taxpayers’ leagues formed. It is high time that the 
people of Los Angeles and of California took heed 
of the fact that they are headed straight to financial 
destruction, to economic ruin, as surely as are tiie 
warring nations of Europe. Call ¢ few more town 
meetings and encourage plain speaking. 





SUGAR-COATING THE PROGRESSIVES 


NOt all the faithful few gathered at Chicago to re- 
4’ ceive the formal reply of Theodore Roosevelt 
to the honor paid him as the nominee of the Progres- 
sive party for President were willing to abide by the 
Colonel’s views and accept Hughes as a substitute 
leader. The vice presidential nominee, John M. Par- 
ker, of Louisiana, kicked over the traces and refused 
to be hogtied, in spite of the persuasive eloquence of 
George W. Perkins. Others evinced a similar disinclin- 
ation to be “delivered” and although a majority of the 
committee indorsed Hughes, there is a fighting rem- 
nant of half a dozen recalcitrants outside the breast- 
works, whose support will probably go to Wilson. 
As was understood, Colonel Roosevelt, after sugar- 
coating his deserted confreres, told them his candi- 
date he could not be; that the principles of the party 
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“sooner or later” were bound to win and he proposed 
to work for these great ideals by “strongly supporting” 
the candidate of the party that, four years ago, they 
had abandoned. It is the same party; same Old Guard 
—Penrose, Murray Crane, “Uncle Joe” Cannon, et al. 
But, bless their Progressive hearts, Mr. Hughes, of 
course, was not obliged to kotow to that crowd—ol 
course not. The platform now is Americanism and 
Preparedness! All else is in the discard. So many of 
the ideals championed by the third party are now em- 
bodied in the national existence that there is really no 
excuse for a party of revolt. Indeed, it would be un- 
patriotic to refuse to take the “next best,” since “our 
leadership” is rejected. All that we could hope for iS 
centered in Mr. Hughes’ nomination. “It would be a 
grave detriment to the country to re-elect Mr. Wilson, 
who has deliberately put ‘safety first’ before duty and 
honor.’ tAnd much more to the same effect, believing 
which, “I earnestly bespeak from my fellow Progres- 
sives their ungrudging support of Mr. Hughes.” Yet, 
strange to say, the Colonel’s prospective running mate, 
and other ungrateful radicals, had the hardihood to dis- 
sent. However, Mr. Hughes bears no malice. In the 
batting of an eyelash he is ready with his letters 
of appreciation, both to the Progressives and to the 
Colonel, who has “sounded forth the trumpet that shall 
never call retreat.” Ta-ra-ra! 





GIVE SUPERINTENDENT A FREE HAND 


T is to be hoped that school board matters are 

happily settled in Los Angeles for some time to 
come. Charges and counter-charges have been so 
freely hurled about that the beginning and its causes 
have been lost to sight. Like so many Los Angeles 
“wars” it has been largely of newspaper making. 
When one paper likes a school superintendent it is 
sure to obscure him in the eyes of the “morning con- 
temporary.” Any man big enough to manage the 
school affairs of Los Angeles, should also be let alone 
by carping critics, cither in the newspaper offices or 
on the Board of Education until he has a chance to 
demonstrate his abilities. This did not happen to our 
two last superintendents. We ask better treatment 
for Dr. Shiels who comes recommended so highly 
that he may be accepted with confidence on all sides. 
The argument over salary is a detail. To see an 
educator offered any adequate salary must send a 
thrill up the spine of every college professor! Ten 
thousand a year for a city engineer is a matter of 
course, but for a school superintendent who merely 
shapes the thought and character of our future citizens: 
No, indeed, perish the thought! Let him take five or 
six and be thankful. This is the usual attitude of 
the American public. Are we never to gct a sense of 
proportion? 





AS TOLD BY THE TELEGRAPH EDITOR 


Awe. west of Sniatyn in stern pursuit of 
duty, the Russians under Brusiloff have seized the 
town of Kuty. Then on along the Czeremosz the 
troopers follow fast; to Kolomea the line extends with 
Austria aghast. Rybnitza heights are just ahead, the 
Dneister is in sight, with hairy-lipped Niezwsika pro- 
truding on the right. And now in Bukowina the Rus- 
sian left swings out, to where Kimpolung mutely waits 
to test another bout. At Tarnopol the Teutons try 
the Tartar hordes to stem; at Tortschin, too, they 
thrash a few, but what a few to them! The Russians 
little care for that, they’re used to bloody spats, their 
goal’s beyong the Zubilno—at Watyn—at Swinjatsche. 
And northward, too, of Lipa the Muscovites press 
through; brief pause they make at Gorochow, they’ve 
other things to do. They cross the Pripet marshes, 
the Germans to surprise; then on to Ikskull bridge- 
head the Russian column flies. Illukst is theirs, but 
no ill-luck is hanging on their trail, the enemy’s in full 
retreat before their leaden hail. From Kiby with the 
bayonet the Tartars drive the foe, who vainly strive to 
check the rush—to deal a deadly blow. Outnumbered 
and outgeneraled, the Germans vent their spleen on 
Kolki, by the river Styr, and all that flows between. 
On Molodechno bombs are dropped, Luminiec also 
gets ’em; most liberal are the aviatiks in shedding sur- 
plus jetsam. Alackaday, what shall we do when through 
Galicia pass, the Russians on to Hungary’s gates and 
other names, alas, rise up to daunt the Saxon bold, 


who sits him at his key, and dares to type the fearful 
holes through which the Austrians flee? Already is 
the structure weak because of hammered k's, and t's 
and z’s and y’s and c’s that human senses daze. A 
few more whacks along the Lutzk, or where the Dwina 
flows, and every keyboard in the shop must sink be- 
neath the blows. Bring on your men, sweet Brusiloff, 
let Bothmer do his worst, an outraged set of conso- 
nants is now about to burst. 


PUBLIC IS THE SUFFERER 


USINESS is a badgered person! Or is business 

a person? If so, male or female? Most abstract 
things are personified by their worshipers but no men- 
tal picture of Business comes readily to mind at the 
mention of the word. It must be hydra-headed, and 
this year, on the coast at least, beaten to earth laniie 
>ff lumber and lemons made a bruise or two, then 
war wielded a heavy stuffed club for many months; 
and just as there seemed a chance of second wind, 
the Mexican situation and the longshoreman’s strike 
serve a knock out! Poor Business! Synrpathy for the 
under-dog thrills under all the wrongs and provocations 
of strike situations. The sight of sweating labor is so 
obvious that it often blinds the onlooker to the subtler 
and more hidden agonies of stricken capital. But until 
both labor and capital recognize that their cause 1s 
one, little can be gained in the way of real friendli- 
ness and co-operation. Longshoremen, perhaps, should 
have more pay. Longshoremen also when they sign 
an agreement to give notice of sixty days before 
striking, should do it. If they give no consideration, 
why should they expect any? As usual, the public iS 
the sufferer, but who thinks of that! 





WILSON POLICIES AND HUGHES’ PRODDINGS 


E like one phrase employed by Mr. Hughes in 

his telegraphed letter to the secretary of the 
Progressive national committee at Chicago, thanking 
that body for its indorsement of his candidacy. It is 
that one in which he voices a desire for a revival of 
the American spirit—a nation restored. Greatly as 
we admire Mr. Wilson, and firmly as we believe his 
administration should be continued through another 
term, there is a feeling of regret that advantage was 
not taken by him at that crisis in the history of na- 
tions—the repudiation of Belgium’s neutrality rights— 
to declare in ringing terms for the integrity of inter- 
national law. Jt was an epoch-making opportunity to 
place America on the highest civilized plane, to cohere 
the people in one common lofty purpose. That Mr. 
Wilson’s intent was admirable we do not question. His 
main thought was to keep the country out of the war 
zone. Yet it was a lost opportunity, nevertheless. Mr. 
Hughes charges vacillation; we rather think it was ex- 
cess caution, the kind of caution that lets hesitation 
wait on splendid endeavor. The Republican nominee 
declares he is profoundly convinced that by prompt and 
decisive action, which existing conditions manifestly 
called for, the Lusitania tragedy would have been pre- 
vented. We are inclined to agree with this viewpoint 
without, however, reflecting on the President's course. 
It was a great responsibility that rested upon him. He 
knew the country was in nowise prepared to support, 
by force of arms, any radical step he might take. Yet 
it is not unlikely that if, when the German embassy 
was found issuing warnings, through the newspapers, 
to those booking passage aboard the Lusitania, the 
Executive had sent for the German ambassador and 
notified him that in the event of any untoward fate 
overtaking the big liner it would mean war, the tragedy 
would have been averted. Supposing the German am- 
bassador had been given his passports when the Boy- 
Ed and von Paper intrigues were uncovered, who can 
doubt that the many attempts to foment trouble over 
here at the instigation of the Berlin cabal would have 
come to a peremptory halt? But it would have been 
followed by war is the reply. Possibly. In that event 
the United States navy would have been dispatched 
to the aid of the allies. Obviously, no German expe- 
dition could have reached these shores and, pending 
such a contingency, the country would have prepared 
in no uncertain manner for hostilities. The provoca- 
tion was great enough to impel the President to take 
this stand; that he chose the more amiable course is a 
credit to his heart, but, speaking nationally, and in 
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the long run, for humanity’s sake, it was, probably, a 
mistake of judgment. We cannot agree with him that 
America is “not concerned” in the issues of the war; 
it is a spirit of aloofness wholly foreign to the instincts 
of the American people and contrary to our democrat- 
ic principles. But when Mr. Hughes touches on Mex- 
ico and continues his adverse criticisms of the adminis- 
tration’s policies we are not so acquiescent. The in- 
tent was to give Mexico every chance to settle her 
own problems. Refusal to recognize the assassin, 
Huerta, is distinctly to Mr. Wilson’s credit; the rais- 
ing of the embargo on arms was well meant, but it 
gave Villa tremendous power as a destructive agent 
and eventually proved a boomerang. Recognition of 
Carranza seemed to be the best thing to do in the cir- 
cumstances. He has proved a rank disappointment as 
well as an ingrate. The time for palavering has 
passed. Only physical force can restore to the dis- 
turbed republic a stable government, which is essen- 
tial to the peace of mind of both countries. Patience 
has ceased to be a virtue and we believe that the Pres- 
ident has so concluded. After all, it is easy tor the 
man having no responsibility to criticize the one who 
must bear the full burden. Mr. Wilson is human, he 
has made errors, but his motives are not to be ques- 
tioned. 





WHY CRITICISM IS DEGENERATING 


MELIE Rives, the more or less distinguished 
#4 author, has taken occasion to scold the dramatic 
critics of New York for their “facile facetiousness, 
with its array of impudent personalities.’ We have, 
likewise, taken occasion from time to time to deplore 
the absence from the review columns of the daily 
press of all signs of seriousness and scholarship, and 
yet there is a word to be said for the critic, too. 
Criticism cannot easily rise higher than the object 
of the essay, and in respect to dramatic criticisin, 
what has the last season in New York offered the 
young men of the press to inspire them to serious, 
analytical work? The most enduring success, theat- 
rically, in the matter of time, is “The Boomerang,” 
a bit of perfumed comedy in which a young doctor 
falls in love with a young woman whom he had as- 
signed the task of causing a youth to forget another 
sweet young thing. Tense drama, this! Verily, the 
spirit of the twentieth century imprisoned in three 
dimensions! What else have we? Running from 
month to month is “Fair and Warmer,” a farce built 
upon the assumption that it is extremely funny for 
a man and woman, married, but not to each other, 
and previously teetotalers, to become helplessly in- 
toxicated. So it goes. The long runs, the things the 
public wants, are the frothy comedies, the half-im- 
moral concoctions. What is the critic to do? He is 
writing for the same public for which the theatrical 
manager is producing. Should he constantly find fault 
with the productions which the public patronizes most 
generously, he is placed in the position of a com- 
mon scold, which in itself would net be so bad if he 
could, in this way, hope to aid in redeeming the 
American stage from its demoralized state. The net 
result, in the practical, workaday world, however, 
would be that in a few weeks the young reformer 
would find himself out of employment. So he seeks 
refuge in gay persiflage, and banters plays and play- 
ers which he dare not score because he feels positive 
that they are so much like other popular offerings 
that they will be successes. There has, probably, been 
no season in the history of the American stage when 
fewer important productions were made than in 1915- 
16, and few in which frivolous performances have been 
more largely patronized. We deplore, with Amelie 
Rives, the degenerate condition of American theatrical 
criticism, at least, as it is found in the metropolitan 
dailies, but we cannot see where there is any hope 
for a remedy, so long as the public taste in stage 
spectacles remains at its present’ low ebb. 





OUR LAWFUL MISSION IN MEXICO 


pee” YORK daily papers recently carried four full 

columns of advertising propaganda purporting to 
emanate from the American Union Against Militarism. 
Whether the Carnegie peace fund met the cost or Ford 
footed the bill is immaterial. What is of moment is 
the declaration that no just cause for war exists with 
Mexico and that future generations will sit jn critical 
judgment on the nation, to our irreparable injury, if 
we reject the offer of mediation made by the Latin- 
American republics and go to war. So heinous a 
course will be a blot upon American history, is the as- 
sertion. Captain Morey’s statement, written under 
great stress, when he was wounded and feverish, after 
lying in the hot sun all day, is described as wawetear, 
cool and detailed account of the engagement.” The 
one point that the American Union Against Militarism 
seizes upon is that ‘Captain Boyd feared an ambush. 
He was under the impression that the Mexicans would 
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run as soon as we fired.” Upon this vague utterance 
the anti-militant union bases its conclusion that the 
‘Americans were the aggressors, hence the Carrizal 
episode does not constitute a just ground for action. It 
is an unwarranted interpretation of the Boyd citation, 
Having good cause to distrust the Mexican federals, 
after the threats made by General Trevino, and having 
learned, it is said, that Gomez had a machine gun con- 
cealed, ready for use, Captain Boyd took the precau- 
tion of forming his men to repel an attack when ap- 
proaching to parley with the treacherous commander 
of the Constitutionalist forces. He may have said that 
he believed the Mexicans would run if fired upon, but 
all the evidence extant indicates that he was proceeding 
strictly in accordance with instructions from General 
Pershing, not to fire first and only in defense if at- 
tacked. His was a peaceful mission; he had a right to 
expect co-operation, but in view of the sinister instruc- 
tions of Trevino he was preparing for the worst when 
it came. What is the mission of our troop sis egsin 
down a murderous leader whose bandit followers at 
Santa Ysabel, at Columbus and at Glenn Springs killed 
American citizens in cold blood. Only this and noth- 
ing more. The Constitutionalists should approve such 
a mission and aid in its successful fruition, but the 
contrary is true. Obstacles have been constantly in- 
terposed and in instances, it is stated, the United 
States troops have been deliberately retarded in their 
pursuit of Villa by the Mexican federalists, supposed to 
bem the field for a like purpose. If this indefensible 
conduct is not a cause for reprisals of the sharpest 
kind then what added treachery would the anti-militant 
union suggest as necessary? This is not a war on 
Mexico; it is a necessary police measure which the 
United States cannot and must not forego. The time 
for palaver and mediation has passed. A Peaceful oc- 
cupation, if possible; war if it must be. There is no 
element of hatred entering into the task, no lust of ter- 
ritory. We must create that which the Mexicans have 
failed to bring about and seem utterly unable to ac- 
complish—a stable government, capable of enforcing 
peace and a respect for individual rights. It is a thank- 
less job, but a necessary one. Having succeeded in our 
object, we will turn the country over to the lawfully 
constituted ruler, support him in his work of rehabilj- 
tation, so long as our aid is required, and then retire, as 
in Cuba. It is a lawful, nay, a lofty mission. 








SUPPLANTING ENGLISH CAPITAL 


FFORTS to “cut in” on the British ance 
EK. control of the South American markets have proved 
uphill work for American manufacturers seeking to 
extend their trade in a field that naturally belongs to 
the United States. The one great obstacle encountered 
in the last quarter century has been the financial situa- 
tion. Our goods have been approved and given pref- 
erence whenever, in competition, desultory orders were 
placed, but the fact that in Argentina, for instance, all 
her borrowing was done in London, gave English busi- 
ness houses an immense advantage in selling their 
goods. The war has put a clamp on London financing, 
as it has on the German export trade, so that New 
York, the new money market for the business world, 
is now the only avenue open to the South American 
republics through which to meet their maturities. Last 
year about $40,000,000 was borrowed by Argentina in 
New York on short-time notes to meet financial exi- 
gencies, and now, it is rumored, the Argentine govern- 
ment is negotiating for a loan said to be from $75,000,- 
000 to $100,000,000. If this is placed it cannot fail to 
act as a stout bond in furthering trade relations be- 
tween the two continents. Neither England nor Ger- 
many will be in condition to extend foreign credits for 
years to come, following cessation of the war, while the 
United States, with a plethora of gold, can furnish any 
accommodations in reason. That trade follows the 
banking obligations rather than the flag is open to 
demonstration. Of course, it is necessary to have 
plenty of ocean tonnage plying between the ports of 
the two Americas, but that want is being rapidly met. 
The A. B. C.’s of South America cannot do better than 
choose Uncle Sam as their banker and take our manu- 
factured goods in natural sequence. A better way to 
dissipate the Monroe Doctrine bugaboo could not be 
devised. 








IMPRESSIVE NATURALIZATION CEREMONY 


| she aeeoae and variously celebrated was the na- 

tion’s birthday Tuesday all over Los Angeles. 
Women at River Station, from gray dawn to gray 
dusk waiting to welcome troop-trains and speed them 
on their way accented the cost of a nation to its 
citizens in terms of blood and tears. The group of 
aliens who received their naturalization papers from 
the hands of Judge Oscar A. Trippet, together with 
a silk flag to symoblize the new obligations, struck a 
new and dramatic note in our manner of acquiring 
new citizens. The ceremony was held at Exposition 
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Park, in the presence of thousands gathered there; 
the sounds of martial music and the national salute 
of twenty-one guns electrified the air and had every 
one keyed up to an emotional pitch fitting the oc- 
casion. Upon this background, becoming an American 
citizen had new significance, and a new obligation. 
It is a boon to be an American, a boon not appre- 
ciated so much by the native-born as by the adopted 
citizen, who shakes off, by his adoption, outworn 
creeds, outworn tyrannies and narrowed opportunities. 
Never before has such stress been laid upon the obliga- 
tions he adopts. Infinitely deeper are the services he 
should render to a democracy than to the monarchy 
in which he was born. Is he ever told that? His 
service is, from now on, to humanity in a broader 
sense; he becomes his brother's keeper; he is pledged 
to justice and to freedom. Unless the new citizen is 
alive to unspoken pledges like this, unless he too, will 
help to fill the troop-train at need, and take his vote 
seriously at all times, he is a new enemy, and within. 
To make the: bestowing of citizenship a regular part 
of the annual celebration of the nation’s birth might 
be a good way to surround the occasion with a new 
significance. 








FROM COLONEL TO MAJOR GENERAL 


Fit aes years have elapsed since the Rough 

Riders followed Colonel Theodore Rooseveit up 
San Juan hill. Their commander was then not quite 
forty. Now he is in his fifty-eighth year and is 
credited with the ambition of leading a division of 
volunteer troops into Merico, if there comes a general 
call for volunteers, with himself bearing a commission 
as major general. Why not? It would be a fitting 
and natural evolution of one who so persistently and 
uniformly has typified force and absolutism in the 
nation. That he should be the first to offer his 
services to his country is to be true to his type; no 
matter what may be the inner promptings of his nature, 
at Jeast, it would be a consistent act. Would Presi- 
dent Wilson, disregarding the many scathing criticisms 
launched at his administration and his policies, Satisfy 
the Colonel’s ambition? We believe he would. We 
believe that he is big enough to ignore personalities in 
a crisis of this nature, for he would realize that in 
the country’s urgent need of men Colonel Roosevelt 
would be a potent factor in enlisting the quota that 
a special division, such as he contemplates, demands. 
It would call for 12,000 men, consisting of four 
brigades—one of infantry, two of cavalry, one of field 
artillery, supplemented by aeroplanes, and including 
engineers, signal corps and hospital corps. If war 
ensues and volunteers are demanded, we shall expect 
to see the Colonel’s wish gratified. The one title that 
his personality would eminently At is that of major 
general, and we are willing to admit that “General” 
Roosevelt has mellifluous and fetching qualities. We 
hope to see Son-in-law Nicholas on the staff and the 
four boys duly commissioned as volunteer officers in 
their fathers command. A more picturesque closing 
to a picturesque and, at times, spectacular career we 
cannot easily imagine. Almost, one is tempted to 
wish for what now appears to be inevitable, so that 
the country may pay its devoirs to the most inde- 
fatigalile, if not the best balanced, character that ever 
permeated the White House. 
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Suggested motto for the British cabinet: Let Lloyd- 


George do it. 


Apparently the allies are growing extremely offensive 
in the west—to the Teuton forces, that is to say. 


Uncomfortable as is the position of Mr. Roosevelt, 
he may console himself with the thought that he is 
not mentioned as a possible presidential candidate on 


the Prohibition ticket. 
* K * 


Rouinania still seems to be “roumanating” as to her 
course. Whether to burn her bridges and join the 
allies or maintain her neutrality a while longer until 
she has unloaded all her surplus produce at war 
Prices is her problem. She has half a million fresh 
troops to pour against Bulgaria when the time comes 
and she itches to enlarge her territory 

fe 

Has the Japan current Staged a come-back? One of 
the explanations of the long series of dry years after 
1895 was that the Japan current had changed its course, 
moved farther out in the ocean and away from our 
western coast. So there was no Wwarin, saturated stratum 
of air to drop its moisture when it reached the colder 
land. “Is its returnmeotan dnenore course the explana- 
tion of our recent continuous downpour? Or maybe 
British Columbia is sending us a little of her super- 
fluous rainfall as a first payment on her share of the 
munitions bill, 
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NEW YORK’S WAR SPIRIT 





By Randolph Bartlett 


S INCE the call for the mobilization of the national 


euard, New York has assumed a decidedly general 
military aspect. This is not surprising either, when it 
is remembered that this effete city has contributed to 
the forces en route to the border, at the time of writing, 
three regiments of infantry, one battalion signal corps, 
qa squadron of cavalry, a battalion of field artillery, a 
Geld hospital and ambulance corps and a battalion of 
engineers. All over town and in Brooklyn khaki-clad 
figures are scen hastening hither and yon, shaking 
hands with friends, making last purchases, and doing 
the hundred and one things that must not be forgotten 
when one is about to leave for the Mexican border. 
It does not bear the aspects of the jaunt that was sug- 
gested a few years ago when the troops were moved 
toward the troublesome line. At that time only a few 
cities were asked to send militia. But now there 1s a 
quite definite feeling that these young fellows, hurry- 
ing about the streets of New York, may have serious 
work to do before they see again the lights of Long- 
acre square. Men and women step aside to let them 
pass, make way for them on the crowded subway 
trains, and the omnipresent, heavily lachrymose ma- 
trons dab at their eyes and sigh, “Poor boys!” 

There are lighter moments, too. I was passing Tut- 
fany’s yesterday when a dingy, old taxicab drove up— 
the kind you find down around Fourteenth street, and 
is seldom seen about Madison square. The driver was 
extremely abashed and selfconscious, and whirled away 
as soon as his fare was paid, knowing that this was no 
place for him and his ancient car, jostling the plush- 
lined limousines of Fifth avenue. From this Ford 
there alighted a tall, rawboned youth in khaki and a 
considerably overdressed, but unusually pretty oir lk 
They were both laughing in that loud and awkward 
way that embarrassed persons often do, to try to cover 
their confusion, not realizing that they are only draw- 
ing attention to it. Having rid themselves of their 
chariot, they hurried swiitly into the world-famous 
jewelry store. Need one pursue the subject further. 
That was yesterday morning—this morning the regi- 
ment entrained for the border. 

About the armories—particularly the big one oppo- 
site the Vanderbilt hotel—there were constant huge 
throngs of starers. Not that there was anything to 
see. Only a little squad of light-brown figures hurry- 
ing out on a mysterious mission, now hastening back. 
Only a constant stream of women being admitted at a 
side door, and leaving again by another, a few of 
them furtively wiping their eyes, but most of them with 
heads erect and eyes flashing proudly at the watchers. 
Each knew that the speculating bystanders were look- 
ing each of them over to decide whether it was son, 
brother, sweetheart or husband she had just kissed 
goodbye, and found herself for the few seconds that 
passed before she became lost in the crowd, something 
of a heroine in that it was clear that there had bee 
someone there in the armory dear enough to make 
her visit one of the important final incidents before the 
departure. 

In ordinary times it is doubtful if a man in khaki 
would be able to find a table at the Vanderbilt, just 
across the way. There might be many vacant tables, 
but the head waiter would, doubtless, inform him that 
they unfortunately were all engaged. It 1s a problem 
that, probably, never has come up for decision, for the 
ordinary enlisted man happening in the neighborhood 
would about as soon think of going to the Vanderbilt 
for a meal or a drink, as J. P. Morgan would of drop- 
ping into a Bowery saloon for a glass of beer. But in 
the regiments which have left New York from the 
armory across the street there were many men who 
were not obliged to count carefully their dollars, and 
they found it convenient to take their friends across to 
the tall grey hotel, and the no less staid if old-fashioned 
Park Avenue hotel alongside. Even the _ waiters, 
than whom there is no colder and more mercenary 
class (the more so at present because the English, 
French and Italian waiters have nearly all gone to the 
front) made special efforts to make the soldiers feel at 
home. But why enlarge upon this point? Mr. Kipling 
has handled the situation rather thoroughly in his 
“Tommy Atkins.” 

One remarkable fact was discovered in the course 
of the mobilization of the Seventy-first Infantry, and 
it reflects no great credit on the war department. {It 
appears that Capt. True of the Seventy-first is the in- 
ventor of a fireless cooker especially adapted to army 
use, and that, as a result, this particular body of militia 
has the finest commissariat in the entire army. By us- 
ing these cookers, the regimental cooks can begin pre- 
paring the food for the following day when camp is 
made for the night, and so no matter what the condi- 
tions may be next day, the soldiers will have hot food, 
instead of being forced to subsist on hardtack and 
sandwiches, This special fireless cooker, it is said, was 
offered to the war department, which rejected it until 
it could be tested, but made no effort to conduct the 
required test. 





About a year ago | wrote an article concerning the 
undesirability of Brooklyn, and was thoroughly scold- 
ed therefor by certain friends of mine who happen to 
live on the outskirts of that borough. This week I have 
encountered still further evidence of the sinister nature 
of the community. One does not expect intelligence 
or fairness of the baseball fans anywhere, when the 
home team is concerned. But, usually, these individ- 
uals have sufficient pride in their own knowledge of 
the game that they will admit at least that two runs 
bv the visiting team is more than one run by the home 
team. This is not true of the Brooklyn fan. I was 
watching a game there a few days ago, the Giants be- 
ing the invaders. Brooklyn was far in the lead, so 
there was not even the excuse of a close race for what 
transpired. A member of the Giants, running for the 
home plate, beat the ball by at least ten feet and was 
called safe by the umpire. There was no protest from 
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the Brooklyn players, but from the stands there went 
up a tremendous howl of “Robber!” In the next inning 
a Brooklyn runner, caught fully three feet off second 
base, was called out. He knew he was out and did 
not stop to make even a formal denial of the verdict, 
but again the stands shrieked. In short, whenever 
Brooklyn made a misplay or lost a point in the game, 
the fans blamed the umpire. 

That’s Brooklyn! Another day, not long ago, a game 
was played in a light rain and the crowd, anxious to 
get a quick start for home, began to encroach upon the 
field at the beginning of the last inning, and the um- 
pire, obeying his rule book, refused to permit the game 
to proceed until the field was cleared. Brooklyn lost 
that game, and the fans were in an ugly mood. When 
the game ended they crowded upon the field and tried 
to mob the umpire, and not until Wilbert Robinson, 
manager of the Brooklyns, had personally thrashed 
several of the bullies, did they open a path for their 
intended victim to go to his dressing room. There 
had been no close decsions in the game, but Brook- 
lyn had lost, and these simple-minded persons of Flat- 
bush had to vent their spite somewhere. These are 
samples of the reason that it is traditional in the na- 
tional league that Brooklyn must never be permitted 
to win a pennant, and while, at present writing, it 
leads the league, it is the ardent hope of all who have 
the interests of the great national nuisance at heart, 
that the condition will not last. 





In the following editorial does the Evening Sun 
spoof Los Angeles upon the fact that no matter what 
its size, it lacks one thing that Gotham possesses—a 
horse car line: “A telegram (from Los Angeles, of 
course) relates that the annexation of Westgate and 
Occidental to Los Angeles, ratified by the voters ata 
recent election, makes Los Angeles the largest munic- 
ipality in area in the United States. Its total area 1s 
337.92 square miles, as against New York’s 314.75, Chi- 
cago’s 198 and Philadelphia’s 129. It may be all true, 
doubtless it is, but it will not do ’em any good; the res- 
idents of that well advertised town will never be able 
to realize it for the simple reason that they are without 
that unequaled measuring-rod of conception, the horse 
car. The trolley is the only public conveyance which 
Los Angelans know anything about. The automobile 
is a private locomotive engine; the flying machine 1s 
also a special sort of conveyance. The commonest kind 
of common carrier of the common people is the trolley 
car. In that vehicle does the son of the angels move 
about his far-flung city limits. They won't impress 
him so very much; it is doubtful if anything short of 
a horse car could broaden his conception of his civic 
area, or enlarge his everyday vocabulary of praise for 
his city and all its attributes. And the horse car is out 
of his reach; for him it does not exist, and he 1s robbed 
thereby of an adequate sense of distances. We do not 
know just what the ‘metropolitan area’ of Los An- 
geles is; much less than the enclosure of the greatest 
citv, but even in those lesser limits the son of the an- 
gels cannot fully realize how great his town actually 
is. There are some compensations for age and estab- 
lishment, after all. To any man who has ever explored 
the far reaches of Philadelphia or the dim purlieus of 
uttermost Brooklyn, in a horse car, the area of Great- 
est Los ‘Angeles as judged from a trolley car must al- 
ways seem narrow and insignificant. For though be- 
yond our bourne of civic space the angels’ sons spread 
far, they never can attain the placid pace we set with 
our horse car.” 

New York, June 29, 1916. 


The Russian Dancers 


Against the swaying green curtain 

The Russian dancers stand, 

With eyes that are wistful and shadowed, 
Strange souls in a stranger land. 

Some look straight ahead, one is smiling, 
And one hold a lute in his hand. 


The mystical balalaika, 

With its mystical strings of three, 
And he frees with delicate fingers 
The soul of its melody, 

Till we hear the wind in the forest 
That blows by the northern sea. 


Till we hear the bells of evening 
Creep out with the creeping shade, 
Over leagues of vast, white silence 
Where the dim stars reel and fade. 
Till we hear the cry of a people, 
Questioning, haggard, afraid. 


Now a sudden chord is sounded. 

The dancers leap into life. 

Gone are fear and foreboding, 

It is springtime and joy is rife. 
There’s a village afoot for market day 
And the shrill delight of the fife. 


They meet in a riot of color, 

They leap, they turn, they rebound. 
Now Sonia laughs and advances, 
Now Vasia whirls her around. 

They beat out the lilt of the music, 
And their treading shakes the ground. 


Who knows what gray tomorrow 

Such market day shall see? 

Dance, dance For sour-faced sorrow 

Will wait full patiently. 

Dance to the call of the youth in the veins, 
Dance while the spirit is free 


The music dies into silence, 
They pause, they falter, they stand 
Beside the swaying green curtain, 
Strange souls in a stranger land. 
Some look straight ahead, one is smiling, 
And one holds a lute in his hand. 
--GRA@GEE tHe RTON DENNEN 
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WIRELESS MESSAGES FROM THE STARS 


ECHNICAL language of astronomical research 


encases like a mummy’s wrappings much that 
would be of interest to the layman if it were trans- 
lated into the vernacular. The efforts of the daily 
press to sensationalize scientific discoveries without 
giving their real import have raised an actual barrier 
between research workers and the general public. Since, 
then, the language used by the astronomer in reporting 
his results to his co-workers is difficult and remote, and 
since even the most good-natured and well-intentioned 
of these indefatigable workers has no time to fight 
the cub reporter’s sportive pen, may we not use thre 
common ground of electricity on which to enter scien- 
tific fields? 

Telegraph and telephone, and now the wireless forms 
of each, have done much to introduce scientific work 
to unscientific persons. In certain back yards of every 
little village a tall tree sends down youthful antenna 
to a neighboring housetop and announces that the com- 
ing generation, at least, is working close to a knowl- 
edge of electric waves and those light waves by which 
the heavens are analyzed and read. The Hertzian waves 
in ether, sending a current through the wires of an 
acrial, correspond most closely to the waves of light 
which, coming from a distant star are caught on the 
slit of a spectroscope and made to deliver a message 
to the eye of the observer, or, by means of the spectro- 
graph, to record it on the photographic plate. 

Like the electrical appliances the spectrograph has 
revolutionized the work in which it is used. Messages 
from the moon and planets, still supposed by many 
laymen to be the most important heavenly objects, now 
occupy little of the astronomer’s time because most 
of what they have to tell is not original but simply a 
relayed message from the sun. Light waves from the 
radiant center of our system and from the more dis- 
tant suns, once called “fixed stars,” bring the great 
stock of messages whose deciphering engrosses a large 
portion of the time of astronomers of the present day. 
Even without the analyzing power of the spectroscope, 
the photographic plate, catching in tiny dots the light 
of far-off stars, has been made to emphasize such facts 
as the revolution of these “fixed stars” about their ob- 
scure companions, the color and temperature-of dis- 
tant suns and even to hint at the tremendous depths of 
stellar space. 

But the spectroscope, separating the light of any 
radiating source into its waves of differing length can 
add facts to almost every problem; and the messages 
it has received have advanced our knowledge of the 
heavenly bodies as much as electricity has advanced 
our methods of communication on the earth. Reading 
the hieroglyphics made up of dark and bright lines in 
the spectrum of a tiny star, perhaps invisible to the 
naked eye, the expert astronomical computer trans- 
cribes and sums up the message, which may be as fol- 
lows: 

“T am a sun like that which holds the earth in place, 
but hotter still. The gaseous matter in my globe’s 
great compass is the same as many of the elements 
you know upon the earth. I have a dark companion 
whirling with me through the wide reaches of un- 
bounded space, and though it may or may not be older 
than myself, its lesser size and cooler substance coming 
between me and the earth have caused my light, sent 
out toward you, to dim and fade in regular, recurring 
intervals. Our progress toward you in the realm of 
space is rapid. But, fear not! Although the shifting 
of my spectrum lines shows motion toward you in the 
line of sight, our chance of meeting is less than that 
of little ships upon uncharted seas. For in the two 
great streams of stars that pass forever through the 
circle of the Milky Way, I and my dark companion 
go one way and you another, mever to greet more 
cordially than now. Study your own fair sun and 
know that he and I are brothers, that our structure 
and our growth are similar and that his bright ways 
have been, or are, or will in the distant future, be 
mine.” 

So, to complete and explain the message of the dis- 
tant stars, the modern astro-physicist is taking message 
after message from the nearest star, our sun. Com- 
paring solar spectra with the spectra of known ele- 
ments upon the earth he gathers in the facts upon his 
photographic plate each day. With an electric fur- 
nace in his laboratory he makes experiments in spectro- 
graphic reading and writing, and by means of a great 
magnet, furnace tube and powerful currents, he can 
reproduce his hypothetical causes for strange changes 
in the spectrum lines and prove himself a prophet in 
astronomy. 

Sun spots, when allowed by means of an addition 
to the spectrograph, to send a message that 1s un- 
censored by the brighter light of the sun’s disk, assert 
their cause and their condition and show spectral lines 
which doubling and tripling thus wig-wag to us the 
presence in their vortices of strong magnetic fields. 
The sun itself by means of messages received from 
many different portions of its surface is proved to be 
a giant magnet and its field has now been partly 
charted and reduced to comprehended terms. 


Working together as they have for many years 
and pooling their results, astronomers and _ astro- 
physicists are now exploring, through a system of sel- 
ected areas of the sky, the whole field of stella re- 
search and are gathering through every means that 
science and imagination offer the messages that, taken 
together, may explain the structure of the stellar uni- 
verse and its extent through seemingly unbounded 
space. This knowledge is for all and through the daily 
press and magazines it should be given out in language 
understandable and clear. 


After twenty-five years of persistent kicking against 
the Associated Press pricks, the New York Sun 
throws up the sponge by selling out to Frank A. Mun- 
sey, who has assumed charge of the paper, with the 
Associated Press service restored. Shades of Charles 
A. Dana! It is almost fifty years ago that he founded 
the Sun. 
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WANTED—A TITLE 


By Harry B. Kennon 


(Disagreement on any topic is conducive of thought 
and growth. The battle rages hotly just at present be- 
tween the camps of the metricians and the vers libre, 
between the oid school and the new, which latter styles 
itself ‘“Imagist.” Perhaps there is misunderstanding, but 
discussion should clear the atmosphere. Here is the view 
of one contributor to The Graphice.—BEditor.) 


OMETHING that no writer will dispute and 


. something that the majority of readers appreciate 
is the value of an illuminating title; and never is that 
value more obvious tnan when one tackles—no other 
word defines the proceeding—much of the new poetry 
of the Imagists. One reads the lines and strives to 
fit them to the titles, the titles to the lines, and often 
the “ft” is with the reader, who risks being thought 
stupid, by devotees, if he confesses his perplexity. 
To call the disciples of this peculiar cult Imagists 
is well enough, since they will have it so; but, in all 
honesty, would not Enigmatists do as well? 

It happened, on a recent Sunday evening, that a 
man was reading aloud from that apotheosis of words 
Amy Lowell’s “Sword Blades and Poppy Seeds.” His 
guests were a few drop-in intimates, a mixed little 
audience that received the poems with mixed emo- 
tions, a very frank audience. Miss Lowell has the 
certain virtue of not being at all difficuli to vocalize 
and the reader ambled along neatly until he came 
foe the Book of Hours of Sister Clotilde’ and the 
sinuous super-rainbow snake that extinguishes Clo- 
tilde, while furnishing glowing hues for the Virgin's 
robe. Dealing with the snake he threw all color into 
his voice possible, as he read: 


“His crest was amber glittered with blue, 
And opaque so the sun came shining through,” 


“What’s that?” interrupted a woman on the opposite 
side of the table. “Read that again,’ and the lines 
were repeated. 

“Tt can’t be done,” dissented the protestant. 

“What can’t be done?” asked the patient reader. 

“The sun couldn’t do it.” 

“Poetic license,” murmured the Curate. 

“Poetic fiddle-sticks!” exclaimed the Dissenting One, 
“Nf a thing, call it crest if you like, is opaque it’s 
opaque.” 

“But Auntie,” remonstrated the pretty Art Student, 
‘this is _ Imagism.” 

“Can't help it; the sun don't shine through solid 
substances.” 

“Oh, don’t be so literal,” objected the Bond Peddler, 
lazily. 

“Never mind the letter,” chided the Curate, “em- 
brace the spirit.” 

“Embrace nothing. If I go back on my dictionary, 
Iam a lost woman. No poet shall make me declare 
opacity transparent.” 

“But don’t you think it lovely, Aunty?” pleaded 
the Art Student. 

“T don’t like snakes. Good night.” 

“Don’t rush away,” urged the host, “don't rob a 
serious evening of its bloom. Here’s a short one:” 


“When I go away from you 

The world is dead 

Like a slackened drum. 

I call out for you against the jutted stars 
And shout into the ridges of the wind. 
Streets coming fast, 

One after the other, 

Wedge you away from me, 

And the lamps of the city prick my eyes 
So that I can no longer see your face. 
Why shouid I leave you, 

To wound myself upon the sharp edges of the night?” 


“Now,” demanded the Dissenter, “tell us what all 
the fuss was about? What does she call it?” 

The reader, who had omitted the title with fell 
intent, asked her to guess. She replied that she was 
not good at conundrums—never was, but suggested 
as something fitting “A Drunken Tramp Turned Out 
Oia Saloon.” 

““Beyond the Bar,’” laughed the Bond Peddler. 

“Oh, that’s too bad of you!” wailed the Curate. 
“How would ‘Soul and Body Parting’ do?” 

“Not at all,” said the Bond Peddler, “it’s not that 
sort of game. There’s a ‘can’t lose me, Charley’ ring 
to it that knocks out the spiritual. It’s a chilly, windy 
night, you see—they’re in the park, near the boule 
vard—it’s time to break away—he has made a false 
start I’ve got it: ‘The False Start,’ ” 

“Isn't it interesting,” remarked the Bond Peddler’s 
wife, who liked the poems and who had remained 
silent, as was her way, “isn’t it interesting to see a 
man reveling in youthful adventure when he’s fat and 
bald? Who was she, Charley?” 

“Shall-a man kiss and tell!” was the unabashed re- 
sponse. 

“You haven't named the poem,” said the host to 
a Quiet Member. 

ml. can't naimeecit; 
I think of the lines.” 

“You're warm,” commented the reader, 

“f wish you hadn’t put that idea of a cold night 
into my head,” complained the Art Student. “But 
for that. I should have said the poem was inspired by 
Albert Bloch’s picture, ‘A Night in Munich.’ ” 

“Only one of you is warm,” scoffed the reader: “the 
others are not within hailing distance. It’s called 
‘the Taxi. Dont youlseemme: 

The Art Student saw it beautifully; the Curate, after 
a fashion; the Quiet Lady with an appreciative smile. 
The Bond Peddler said “he wouldn’t stand for it at 
any price. Imagine heart throbs over a gas bus!” 
The Dissenting One was too busy to give an opinion. 

“What are you up to?” asked her host, across the 
table. 

“Tam doing one of those things myself—wait!” 

The little circle waited in silence while she scribbled. 
“There!” she exclaimed. 

The reader took the paper she passed over, scanned 





I feel myself whirling along as 


it with a chuckle, and looked up. “Where’s your title?” 


he asked. 
“In the lines. But you won't find any bugging stars 
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there, or jumping street; it’s plain every day stuff. 
Read.” 

He complied with glee: 

“Within the hollow of her hand 

She holds me fast 

As one—alack!—content. 

I, still-born scion of a gallant race 

Whose sires are first to greet the sun, 

Here rest, the golden heart of me 

Warmed by her faithless warmth. 

Anon, she breaks me, beats 

And tosses me about, 

Feeds me hot herbs and hotter fires. 

Why should she thus maltreat me, 

Why wound me thus to sate sharp edge of appetite?” 

“What’s the answer?” cried the Bond eddlerme It 
isn’t decent, you know, but you’re an Imagist ali 
mile. . 

“Ym a mother with baby yowling for his ten 
cclock bottle this minute,” responded the newly- 
fiedged poet. “I am going home, and it’s no false 
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start. 

“But your title! Give us your title!” . 

“Ask Amy. That baby of mine is the real thing. 
You Imagists may write lines about him, if you like. 
But for the love of heaven don’t forget the bottle! 
I do, sometimes; it’s awful! Take care of my reputa- 
tion, I go to wound myself upon the edges of the 
night.” 

“The sharp edges may cut you to pieces,” pleaded 
the host. “Leave the title behind you.” 

“Let Imagists supply it,” said the Dissenting One 
as she vanished, “I won't xe 

Will some Imagist kindly oblige? 


Ice Skates 


A certain grill was nine steps down, 
iim Calitornia town, 
Under a skyscraper of renown, 
In the basement heat, 
Here two eastern fancy skaters 
Slide while ice froze in the shakers 
But never on the street. 


A rectangle of ice pipe made, 

Asbestos festoons, ceiling laid 

With green light bulbs that flash and fade 
tiedriineial chill. 

White covered tables clustered thick, 

The band beat ragtime with a stick, 
Intoxicating, shrill, 


A pause, she came, swift, vivid grace, 
A Russian suit, a winsome face, 
Her partner lead her to her place 
On ringing, silver skates. 
Figure eights and strange devices 
They cut while people ate pink ices 
And waiters clattered plates. 


She looked down on them from her height, 

A feeding mob come for a sight, 

To see her skates cut keen and bright, 
Guided straight and true 

In circling maze across the ice, 

Her whirling feet like twinkling mice, 
Trim and sure they flew. 


It was a cold, still moonlit night, 
The Schuylkill River frozen tight, 
Mile after mile lay smooth and white 
Resounding to the sound 
Of skates and laughter come to woo 
Under a sky deep Prussian blue, 
Where far stars blazed and drowned. 


From where the bank in mystery lay, 
Ee lead"Hegarian ml, arm SO UG 
She swayed and floated fair and fay, 
A high moon drifted pale, 
His arm pressed close against her side, 
Each step for step and glide for glide, 
Like gulls before a gale. 


They drank the wind’s fierce draughts divine, 
Of snow-chilled, golden, heady wine, 
His eyes—the moon—the stars—their shine— 
His kiss— 
she missed her cue— 
She saw again the smoke filled place, 
Her partner’s strange distorted face, 
‘As her skate hit his shoe! 


Hundreds of fat feeding faces, 
Waiters pushing to their places 
With trays of heaped-up food. 
“Say—What’s the matter? In a trance? 
This isn’t any phoney dance! 
Look sharp or else you lose your chance. 
They’re plenty more as good!” 





What her partner said she knew, 
It was the truth, alas, too true. 
As after all good jobs are few 

She carefully watched her slide. 
She skated on, slim, gay, as though 
Worlds lay beneath her flashing toe, 
She finished in a painted glow, 

Curling a spiral glide. 

—PAULINE B. BARRINGTON 


PRAYER WHEN WAR IS NEAR 


Before we take the harsh appeal 
Or give the guns their way, 
Upon Thy altar step we kneel, 
Our Lord, and humbly pray. 
Not for more strength we voice our claim; 
To Thee we do not say: 
Give shield to fend or sword of flame 
Unsheathed to lead the way. 
With eyes upturned we seek thy light— 
Grant this our prayer today— 
‘Arm us with might to guard our right 
From all unhallowed fray. 

—W. L. B. 
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GENESIS OF JAPANESE “PERILS” 


f\) NE has come to have great respect of late for the 


subject matter contained in the Forum magazine, 
hence it is disappointing to find so much misinforma- 
tion and so many disproved rumors masquerading as 
facts in an article titled “What Is Behind the Japanese 
Peril?” in the July number. We have the editor’s 
statement that the writer, Mr. Sigmund Henschen, is 
an authority, “who regards the Japanese peril as great.” 
lf his compendium of What Isn’t So is expected by 
him to convince Forum readers on that point, then is 
he indeed an authority—on heated air. Mr. Henschen 
believes the “peril” traceable to a dozen “incidents,” 
which, however, existed only in the imagination of 
hewspaper correspondents, mainly of the Hearst type 
of irresponsibies. Of every fool yarn they have sprung 
as gospel truth, investigation later disclosed entire ab- 
sence of fact im its composition. Yet we find them 
seized upon by this “authority” in their entirety and 
massed in the Forum as bona fide evidences of the 
“peril” he sees lurking. It is a sad collection of ex- 
ploded Hearstims, and about as authoritative as the 
stories concerning Mexico, emanating from similar 
sources in the last year, and given publicity for the 
purpose of inducing intervention by the United States. 
We could take up, seriatim, a dozen of his alleged 
causes—-material for a Japanese ‘‘peril’—and show 
their utter falsity, but will confine ourselves to that 
“authority's” statement of the genesis of the anti-alien 
land law folly in California. He quotes the San [ran- 
cisco Chronicle as declaring, after the measure was ap- 
proved by the legisiature, “the people of this state are 
overwhelmingly opposed to them (the Japanese) or 
any Orientals owning our land.” Doubtless, the Chron- 
icle did print this ipse dixit, but it did not reflect the 
facts. Save for a few professional politicians in the 
Bay Cities district, the “people” of California were 
apathetic on the subject. lf anything, they preferred 
the intensive farming operations of the industrious 
Japanese, owning but an infinitesimal part of the im- 
mense fertile area of the state, to the non-productive 
holdings of great land speculators, who in nowise im- 
proved their vast acreage and in notorious instances 
dodged their taxes. As compared with the hard-work- 
ing Japanese, they were and are by far the greater 
menace to the state. 

Says the l’orum expert on the Japanese “peril”: 
“The mikado’s government sent a protest to our state 
department. President Wilson requested Governor 
Johnson, of California, to relieve the situation. He 
quietly took up the matter with the legislature, which 
refused to make any concessions.” Beautiful, but not 
correctly stated. These are the facts: Governor John- 
son, smarting from his defeat in 1912 as a candidate for 
vice president on the Progressive ticket, was eager to 
embarrass President Wilson’s administration. He 
thought he say an opening by prodding the Japanese. 
Wholly out of a clear sky, and with absolutely no de- 
mand from the “people” of California, he sprung the 
anti-alien land law bill on the legislature. It was 
known as the governor’s bill. His henchmen handled 
it in both branches of the law-making body at Sacra- 
mento. When certain senators were urged by their 
constituents to vote against the measure the governor, 
using his personal influence, whipped them into lize. 

It was in this wise that the Californians “safeguard- 
ed” American community life against the “encroach- 
ing” Japanese. One of the governor’s confidential ad- 
visers—now holding a profitable state office—has ad- 
mitted to the editor of The Graphic that the bill was 
passed at the instigation of Governor Johnson “to 
show the administration at Washington how to do 
things.” Nice admission; and by this interference with 
what is purely a federal affair, the feelings of a proud 
and sensitive nation have been needlessly and ruth- 
lessly abraded, and a stupid piece of legislation enacted 
that remains to rasp the most progressive of all coun- 
tries in the east. Mr. Henschen is unfortunate in his 
citations demonstrating his right to pose as a Japanese 
“peril” sharp. he, es ll Ge 
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Preconceived ideas of Roosevelt’s character will in- 
fluence most persons in their estimate of his action in 
declining the Progressive nomination. Those who 
were convinced that he is a genuine patriot will accept 
it as the strongest possible proof of the correctness 
of their opinion. Others who believe he is controlled 
by an overwhelming ambition will explain it as a 
shrewd scheme to strengthen his position in 1920. 

x *k x 

One of the best known mercantile corporations of 
the west is up against the “unfair competition” law 
of California. It has stores in several cities and makes 
a practice of cutting prices. In one city is a wealthy 
local concern in the same line of business which more 
than meets every cut it makes. As a result of this law 
the corporation can not reduce prices there unless it 
makes the same reductions elsewhere and its competi- 
tor there is watching closely to prevent its making 
good losses in that town by raising prices elsewhere... 

* ok Ok 

“It is just as legitimate to fight an enemy in the 
rear as in the front.” And in pursuance of the doc- 
trine which he later stated in the above words, Col. 
Mosly for three years succeeded in making all sorts of 
trouble for the Union commanders in northern Vir- 
ginia. But though the steps finally taken by Sheridan 
to put a stop to the Colonel’s activities were as heaven- 
ly mercy compared to the thoroughness of the Ger- 
man in Belgium (and in France in 1870), the doctrine 
was never popular with his opponents, that is except 
when it was put in effect by the loyalists in eastern 
Kentucky and Tennessee. The real point of the ob- 
jection is lost when one attempts to include his opera- 
tions in the same class as raids by an organized cavalry 
force. Mosley’s men posed as ordinary citizens when 
not actually raiding the communications of the Union 
armies. Yet a writer in The Nation seems to fail to 
grasp this distinction. 
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ERIODICALLY, civic patriots are visited with 
what may be diagnosed as annexation fever. 
Where is the city that is content with its size and that 
does not contain citizens with a yearning to anticipate 
the norma! growth of destiny? Every loyal San Fran- 
ciscan believes that one day his city is destined to be 
one of the four largest in the nation, ultimately one of 
the four largest cities in the world, and that it is his 
bounden dutv to accelerate that destiny. Twenty years 
seo the activities of the Half Million Club were con- 
spicuous, and now that this mark is passed we have 
within us a 700.000 Club. Perhaps several of this new 
organization’s leading spirits are contemplating the 
census of 1920 with a degree of trepidation. What 
will the population of Los Angeles be four years 
hence? It was only by a narrow squeeze of less than 
a hundred thousand that San Francisco maintained her 
supremacy at the last census, and the latest estimates 
of the statisticians show that the two cities are run- 
ying a neck and neck race. 
k ok Ox 
However, it is not admitted that any consideration 
of such rivalry enters into the calculations of the pub- 
lic-spirited citizens and newspapers who are working 
for San Francisco’s expansion. Annexation, by the way, 
‘s no longer a fashionable term; it is too imperious, 
too suggestive OI aggressive grecd.w ime present caim- 
paign is for “eonsolidation’ which is a more neigh- 
borly and equable expression. The old flirtation with 
Oakland and the trans-bay communities is for the 
present abandoned. Oakland is much too independ- 
ent and prosperous just now for the dream of such 
alliance. One day when the bay is spanned by that 
$30,000,000 bridge which has been the subject of live- 
ly discussion recently, negotiations for partnership will 
inevitably be resumed. At rresent the project is for 
the consolidation of San Francisco and San Mateo 
counties. a unification of the Peninsula. This, in the 
words of our able and enthusiastic city engineer, “ts 
not a plan to destroy the identity of neighboring com- 
munities for the special aggrandizement of one city, 
but a proposed compact which inevitably would result 
in the mutual benefit of afl parties thereto.” 
x * x 


Mayors of half a dozen municipalities on the Penin- 
sula attended a conference last week for the prelimin- 
ary discussion of the project, at the invitation of May- 
or Rolph. Assured that the borough system of gov- 
ernment is contemplated by which the several com- 
munities would retain their individuality and would 
not become partners to San Francisco’s present in- 
cebtedness, each borough shouldering its own obliga- 
tions, the visiting mayors seemed favorably disposed, 
frankly, however, voicing their determination “to be 
shown” that material benefits would follow the Greater 
Citv plan. The pressing need of the San Mateo com- 
munities is for better transportation facilities, and the 
hint that the operation of San Francisco’s municipal 
railway may he extended into an interurban system 
is certain to prove a powerful magnet. 
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But to what foolish extravagances does not this 
Greater City fever lead? Certain over-zealous member 
or members of the Seven Hundred Thousand Club 
have revived ex-Mayor Schmitz’s slogan, “Work Here, 
Live Here,” seriously urging that the noble army of 
45.000 daily commuters who earn their livelihood in 
San Francisco should be coerced into residence here. 
Naturally, this sort of picayune propaganda has given 
a tempting opening for the scornful wit of the trans- 
bay satirists. At an Oakland Chamber of Commerce 
luncheon, the other day, H. C. Capwell declared, “If 
this plan were carried out, San Francisco would be ina 
position of a city building a wall about itself. The pop- 
ulation could then pick its own pockets and labor un- 
der the delusion that it was making money.” 

x ok Ox 


Despite the clamor in certain quarters for an old- 
fashioned Fourth of July. the national holiday has been 
celebrated with unprecedented quiet. The vogue of 
the automobile largely accounts for the noticeable ex- 
odus from the city, and it is calculated that about one- 
fifth of the population is disvorting itself far from the 
fizzling of the cracker and the bang of the bomb. We 
are reserving our parading energies for July 22, the 
date of the preparedness demonstration for which al- 
ready more than a hundred civic, fraternal, business, 
social and other organizations have enrolled as march- 
ing units. 

x ok x 

Monterey is to be a busv place this month. ‘At the 
headquarters of the Civil Enrollment Committee it is 
now estimated that the number of civilians at the muili- 
tary training camp, lasting from July 10 to August . 
will be about 2500, about a thousand less than hoped 
for. The majority of San Francisco and Oakland re- 
oars will start for the camp in automobiles next Sun- 

ay. 

. k oe Ox 

Local golfers are honing that Los Angeles and 
Southern California will be well represented at the 
Western Championship meeting at Del Monte. It is 
feared that since the California Association was de- 
prived of the privilege of furnishing a train for the 
accommodation of visiting golfers from the Middle 
West the entries from that section will be consider- 
ably reduced. Tt is therefore the more important that 
everv golfer of front rank who can snare the time 
should make an effort to attend the first golfing event 
of national importance on the Pacific coast. If the 
entry list is conspicuously small, it will be many a 
year hefore the west again captures the honor. Ar- 
thur Braly, president of the Annandale Club, is al- 
ready renewing his acquaintance with the Del Monte 
links which have been-put into the finest shape for the 
championship. Bralv took part in the Fourth of July 
tournament but, getting into trouble and the 90's in the 
qualifying round, only landed in the second flight. 

San Francisco, July 5. 1 lea. 
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Song for Newsboys of Country 


Not content merely with assisting the newsboys of 
los Angeles to prosperity by encouraging in them the 
habit of thrift, F. B. Silverwood is, I hear, about to 
extend his efforts for their uplift throughout the entire 
country. Bearing in mind the wide popular success 
of his song “California,” Mr. Silverwood is now work- 
ing on another which he hopes can be made as great 
a favorite nationally as that one has proved in this 
state. This new song he proposes to give to the 
newsboys of America, to be advertised free through 
the papers in various cities and to be sold by the 
boys on the streets, each to receive the proceeds as 
the nucleus for a bank account. Mr. Silverwood has 
not yet perfected the words to suit him nor arranged 
for a musical setting but he may find time to work 
cn his composition in the next two months in his 
annual eastern trip, upon which he departed yesterday 
and which is to include, in addition to aitendance at 
the Shriners’ meeting at Buffalo and a visit to rela- 
tives in Lindsey, Ontario, a yachting trip down the 
Atlantic coast. Nearly every one in this city is 
familiar with what this genial, big-souled business man 
has done for the newsboys here, in opening bank ac- 
counts for them, accounts which in several instances 
have, I am told, grown to two and three thousand 
dollars each. Keep the possibilities of advancement 
ever before the boy and young man, seems to be 
one of Frank Silverwood’s cardinal precepts. In a 
recent letter to his employes statement was made that 
the Silverwood stores soon would need ten of its men 
for advancement to positions of unusual! responsibility. 
“Will you be qualified?” was the significant question 
asked. It is upon such foundations that the Silver- 
wood success has been built. 


Warm Reception for Editorial 


I have been much amused at the reception accorded 
my editorial on “Hughes and Wilson Contrasted,” 
which was published two weeks ago. From the tone 
of letters and telephone calls which have reached The 
Graphic office I arrive at the conclusion that this is 
not to be a listless campaign year. In the editorial 
in question I endeavored to treat fairly and without 
bias the two candidates for the presidency, paying 
iny respects to the high qualities of each. More coin- 
mendation upon the just nature of the editorial has 
been sent me than on anything I have published in 
The Graphic for months, but alas all the responses 
were not in that tone. For instance, one of my sub- 
scribers, a prominent Los Angeles attorney resident 
in Pasadena, and a personal acquaintance, called up 
tre office and after carefully ascertaining that his sub- 
scription had but two weeks still to run, ordered it 
stopped, bitterly remarking that he would not have 
in his house “a sheet that could speak so of Mr. 
Hughes.” On the other hand many other Republicans 
have gone out of their way to voice their approba- 
tion. President Blaisdell of Pomona college, whose 
nolitical leanings T do not know, took occasion to 
praise the editorial, which also seems to have been 
widely copied. Perhaps it is that all the objectors 
are from Indiana or Massachusetts, where politics are 
io be taken as seriously as religion or a little more so. 








Embarrassing for Bordwell 


It was an embarrassing position in which Judge 
Walter Bordwell was placed last Monday when he 
was forced to vote for himself for president of the 
Board of Education, an action which was not made 
necessary for W. J. Washburn, the opposition candi- 
date—not opposition by personal choice but by the 
stand of the minority three of the board, former Judge 
York, C. J. McCormick and J. H. Bean, all of whom 
cast their ballots for Washburn, despite the fact that 
that gentleman announced he would not serve. T opine 
that modesty would have prevailed with Judge Bord- 
well and he would have declined to re-elect himself 
had it not been that this would have broken the solid 
najority of four, composed of the Judge, Mr. Wash- 
burn, Major A. J. Copp and Mrs. R. J. Waters, just 
at the time when the discussion over the hiring of Dr. 
Albert Shiels as superintendent was approaching the 
acute stage. 





Eunice Tietjens Back From Orient 


That brilliant poetry critic, Eunice Tientjens, whom 
[ am proud to number among my good friends and 
whose contributions to The Graphic for many months 
added particular lustre to this department of literary 
criticisin. has returned from the Orient after eight 
months sojourning there. She brings with her a 
delightful array of stories filled with the atmosphere 
of the Celestial Empire and its centuries-old inhab- 
‘tants. These words pictures of China, which will be 
ready for the publisher soon, are fascinating sketches 
in free verse. One of them. depicting a marriage 
feast. appeared in The Graphic last winter. But 
weirdly colorful as these hits of Chinese life become 
thus portraved, a livelier interest attaches to them 
as shown in personal correspondence. Mrs. Tietjens 
visited with a sister who is a missionary in China, 
and for a time also took up her residence in Japan 
where she rented a Japanese house and lived in real 
Nipponese fashion. Having greeted friends in Los 
Angeles she has gone to Chicago to assume the as- 
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sociate editorship of Poetry Magazine, where she will 
unite with Harriet Monroe in furthering the interests 
of poetry. I have Mrs. Tietjens to thank for my 
present able poetry critic, Marguerite Wilkinson, the 
two having been school girl friends, an attachment 
continued and strengthened through close community 
of mental interests. J] congratulate Poetry upon its 
acquisition and wish Mrs. Tietjens the best success 
in her new association. 


Schultz Spins a Few 

My old newspaper friend, James’ Willard Schultz, 
of Arizona. dropped in to the editorial quarters of 
The Graphic the other day, on his way to the north. 
He was accompanied by his wife and they purposed 
passing the summer at National Park. Jim had the 
usual fund of stories to tell and informed me this 
trip was by way of recreation after having completed 
the manuscript of a new book, “Blackfeet Tales OI 
National Park,” which has gone to the publishers. A 
year or so ago I had the pleasure of reading another 
book of Indian stories by James Schultz, which | 
found sufficiently interesting to lead me to anticipate 
this forthcoming volume with pleasure. Among other 
things Mr. Schultz told how Captain Allen Kelly in one 
cf his serious i!lnesses addressed his wife who had come 
to his bedside in response to a telegram. Rousing him- 
self from a stupor Kelly replied to her words of 
anxiety with, “Don't bother me, dear, I'm too sick 
to talk to strangers.” James also complained of the 
“dryness” of Arizona. 


Third Hotel for Linnard 

Before these lines reach The Graphic readers it 
is probable that the hotel trust which consists of 
the personality of D. M. Linnard will have acquired 
a third large tourist hotel of Pasadena, the Hotel 
Green. Negotiations to that end are now in progress, 
I hear. Mr. Linnard, perhaps the most stccessful 
hotel man in the west, already is manager of The 
Maryland, where he really built the foundations of 
his success, and of the wultra-exclusive Huntington, 
which is only open three months in the year. I under- 
stand that it is Mr. Linnard’s intention to take over 
the Green as his personal venture and that he has 
made concessions to the companies which own the 
Maryland and the Huntington to get their approval 
of this action. He will, by this move, become the 
directing genius of every large hotel in Pasadena ex- 
cept the Raymond, which really is in South Pasadena. 
Whether or not Mr. Linnard expects to kcep the 
Green open summers I am not informed, but I assume 
such will be the case for he has always been an 
earnest advocate of making Pasadena an all-the-year- 
round resort. It has been no secret that for the last 
several years the Green has been losing money. That 
D. M. Linnard will rid it of the “jinx” which has 
pursued it is not doubted by those who know his 
ability to turn failure into success. 


Glorious Fourth at Avalon 


Seldom has the glorious Fourth been more generally 
observed in the vicinity of Los Angeles,—nor else- 
where in the United States, for that matter—than this 
year, and nowhere was there more general rejoicing 
over the coming of the national holiday than at Ava- 
lon, for it was a great occasion in the Catalina Island 
town, marking as it did the opening of the cainp 
city since its restoration after the destruction by fire 
last year. True the formal opening came Saturday, 
but a majority of those who crossed the channel went 
for a four-day vacation. The new bathhouse, a larger 
tent city, the new Tuna Club homm, the _ big, 
new Metropole Hotel, these were a few of the things 
which greeted the visitors on their first inspection of 
the island town since the rebuilding. Much credit to 
Ilancock Banning for the quick manner in which 
the restoration has been made. Even greater things 
are in store, | hear, for plans have been accepted for 
the new Metropole, but its site is still in doubt. It 
may be at Descanso canyon or possibly at Buena 
Vista Park on the southern side of Avalon, The Tuna 
Club is particularly fortunate in its new quarters. It 
has a hundred feet of frontage on the beach, its own 
wharf and landing float, in addition to the beautiful 
new two-story clubhouse, where are to be found the 
cups, medallions and prizes for which the club 1s 
known among anglers throughout the world, The 
presence at Avalon of many boats of the fleets of 
the South Coast and Los Angeles yacht clubs added 
greatly to the gaiety of the holiday. 


Sunset Shakespeare Night 


Even in this year of ter-centenary Shakespearean 
celebrations I doubt if a more appropriate one and 
one which was a more genuine tribute to the memory 
of the great bard has been held than that of fast 
Friday evening when my brothers of the Sunset Club 
had a Shakespearean Symposium, following their last 
dinner before the summer adjournment. Sunsetter 
Lindley discussed “The Bard of Avon and His Tra- 
ducers.’ Sunsetter O’Melveny ‘Shakespeare as a Na- 
ture Lover.’ and Sunsetter Burnham, “Shakespeare’s 
Song and Sonnet.” It was when the last three num- 
bers on the program were reached that the most 
unique feature of the evening was given. In costume 
and with appropriate color effects and background 
Sunsetter Scott gave Marc Antony’s oration, Sun- 
setter Parker “The Fall of Wolsey,’ and Sunsetter 
Goudee “This Fellow’s Wise Enough to Play the 
Fool.” In the absence of Dr. Norman Bridge, the 
president, Sunsetter Walter A. Edwards presided. 
Louis Vetter was generalissimo of the occasion. 


New Vaudeville Combine 


Speculation is rife as to which of the Morosco 
theaters will house the attractions of the new John 
Cort-William Morris vaudeville combine, negotiations 
for which were completed in this city a few days 
ago. That it will be the Majestic seems to be the 
general opinion, now that this theater has been con- 
verted from the movies, but there are wise-ones who 
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opine that the Morosco theater, being nearer the prin- 
cipal opposition which the Cort-Morris circuit house 
will combat, will be the one selected and that the 
Majestic will house the Morosco premiere stock com- 
pany in Los Angeles, provided he continues to main- 
tain two. Then, again, it may be the long predicted 
is to happen. At any rate announcement will come 
in due time and it is assured that by next fall this 
city will have another fine vaudeville house, playing 
the best of variety attractions, for Morris is so great 
a figure in the theatrical world that his name assures 
first class attractions. That this important vaudeville 
combination was made in Los Angeles emphasizes the 
position which this city has in the theatrical world 
of today. We are to have the western headquarters 
of the new circuit. Of course, the fine Italian hand 
of Oliver Morosco can be detected in the deal just 
consummated, in fact John Cort was Morosco’s guest 
here for several days before even the theatrical wise 
ones became “hep” to the fact that there was some- 
thing big in the air. 


Notables at Japanese Concert 


Iwo little Japanese boys arrayed as warriors of 
their native land, one holding aloft the flag of Nippon, 
the other the emblem of the United States, clasping 
hands in token of friendship—thus was the Japanese 
feeling of cordiality for this nation fittingly symbolized 
at one of the most unique entertainments I have re- 
centiy had the pleasure of attending, the American 
and Japanese Concert given at the Yamato theater. 
Never before has it been my privilege to hear such 
a mingling of the music of many lands as on this 
occasion, when to the husky strains of Japan there 
were added the throaty songs of Hindu and Persian 
and the more familiar strains of European and 
American. War dances of old Japan came on the 
Program between. modern classical interpretations by 
our own Norma Gould and her pupils. Charles Wake- 
field Cadman, perhaps the most talented, as he is 
certainly the most modest, of the younger American 
composers was present to play his own Nipponese 
Song Cycle, delightfully rendered by Emma Porter 
Makinson. Herman Seidel added the witchery of his 
violin to the evening, Leonore Von Der Lieth gave 
her own song compositions, Farnghuize Khanum, who 
is the wife of Sydney Sprague, brought smiles with 
her description of the first time she heard an opera 
prima donna and then graciously gave us permission 
to laugh at her own Persian songs. Indeed, the pro- 
gram was so long that its wealth proved its only 
drawback. Clarence N. McGehee, who engineered the 
affair, tells me that was due to his lack of faith in his 
Oriental performers, since he doubted if all who were 
programmed would appear, but not a sin of omission 
on their part was there. I doubt if ever before has 
J.ittle Japan seen such a gathering of Los Angeles 
notables as attended the affair. In the audience | 
noted Mrs, David Chambers McCann, Mrs. Seward 
Simons, Mrs. James C., Ballagh, Mrs. Gardner Mac- 
Leod, Homer Grunn, Fred Blanchard, Ben Field, Hans 
Linne, Axel Gibson, Japanese Consul Oyama and his 
charming wife, L. E. Behymer, Cora Foy, Mrs. Marie 
Russak, Randall Hutchinson and many others. Aside 
from its artistic success, it may be well to remark 
that the concert netted between three and four hun- 
dred dollars for the Japanese sick in Los Angeles. 





Mayor Acts as Waiter 


I am loathe to believe that it was simply because 
the invitations announced that “not a kopeck, or a 
Carranza quarter, or a battered bean would it set the 
guests back” that there was such a large attendance 
at the stag party given last night in the gymnasium 
of the Los Angeles Athletic Club. No, the Athletic 
Club boys have never been accused of beme that 
“nigh.” But it is not every evening that ordinary 
mortals may have a mayor as a waiter and Mayor 
Johnny Powers of Rowansburg, which is the Athletic 
Club, had announced that he and his cabinet would 
serve in that capacity. No wonder the rush to the 
gymnasium! Acting in the capacity of hosts, as well 
as waiters, with Mayor Powers were William E. 
Bush, William Beamish, J, Walter Rays C. C.. C. 
Tatum, Leo V. Starr, George P. Quigley, H. P. Den- 
col seted barman, Jemmerankiin Hauser and 1. P. 
Bergin. The program was sufficiently wonderful and 
the Dutch supper even more so. It was one of the 
most notable gatherings ever held in the gymnasium. 





Latest Lasky Recruit 
Lasky’s latest recruit is Harrison Ford, who arrived 


Sunday from New York via San Francisco. In May 
this popular young actor’s season closed with “Rolling 


Stones,’ which ran so successfully in New York and 
in which play he “fed fat lines” to Charles Ruggles. 
His revenge came Sunday night when he witnessed 
Mr. Ruggles’ performance of the same service to the 
comic stars in “Canary Cottage.” Thus is life kept 
fresh and interesting to the actor folk! Needless to 
say Mr. Ford and Mr. Ruggles are warm friends and 
“fat lines” are distributed indiscriminately by heedless 
playwrights. The great mystery being prepared in- 
side the fences of the Lasky studio includes in its cast 
also Geraldine Farrar and Hobart Bosworth. 





Wage Cut on Express? 


Newspaper office gossip is again busy reducing the 
editorial salaries on the Express and, apparently, with 
some foundation in fact. Whether or not a cut has 
been put into effect or was merely announced, I am 
unable definitely to learn, but rumor has it that an 
Earl decree has been promulgated for a fifteen per 
cent reduction in the editorial and business depart- 
ments and that as a result the Express is even now 
without the services of several of its erstwhile trusted 
employes. Jim Bloor. that veteran of the paper who 
has always been credited with an uncanny ability to 
anticipate by one jump the Earl vagaries, seems to 
have been the center of the storm. Accounts have 
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it that Bloor declined to accept the cut and quit, 
but that Edwin was loathe to part with this old 
favorite and that Bloor is now enjoying a month’s 
vacation, from which he will return to the Express 
staff in a slightly different capacity than was his in 
the past, when he gave a lifelike impersonation of a 
cross between a managing and city editor. Wood- 
side, the Express city editor, is said to have been so 
disgusted with the trend things were taking and the 
prospect of decreased wages that he threw up his 
job. The business office, likewise, did not receive 
the Earl economy policy with wild enthusiasm and 
familiar faces are, | hear, missing there also. 


Horrors of the Movies 


Almost as thrilling and heart rending as any scenario 
ever devised for the screen was the near-tragedy 
which was actually enacted in a Broadway movie 
house one day this week, when two women were 
held unwilling prisoners in a remote portion of the 
building, while a cruel man who put duty above 
chivalry failed them at a critical moment and they 
were left to their fates, alone in the dark. It hap- 
pened at the Woodley theater, when the popular press 
representative of the house, of the feminine persuasion, 
and her friend, likewise a woman, penetrated to the 
high upper business office of Robert Woodley, ascend- 
ing two steps of dark stairs, only to find the pro- 
prietor out. Unable to obtain the munitions with 
which to bombard newspaper offices the press agent 
led her friend back toward the fearsome stairs. The 
upper flight was negotiated in safety and the descent 


of the second started when a suspicious clatter 
aroused suspicions. Plainly it was the sound of an 
animal. Perhaps a mouse, hampered in his antics by 


a trap which remained affectionately attached to him! 
A hasty retreat was made to the operating room, 
where the reels of film were being run off for the 
delight of the crowded house below. But one man 
was in the place. He confirmed the wildest fears 
of his unexpected visitors, Mr. Woodley had set a 
trap on the stairs and doubtless there was a mouse 
in it. No, he would not stop the show long enough 
to kill it. After three fruitless endeavors to summon 
up sufficient courage to pass the gruesome creature 
which besieged them upon the middle floor, the 
women returned to the upper office. Their efforts to 
find the call bell which communicates with the box 
office were unavailing. Happy thought! The tele- 
phone! A friend outside the house was rung up. She 
in turn called the theater and informed the persons 
in charge of the lower part of the house of the un- 
happy plight of the publicity artist. An usher was 
despatched to end the existence of the invading mouse, 
Yes, perhaps it is a press agent story, but Robert 
Woodley is a gentleman and he vows not. 


Randall Again in the Race 


Charles H. Randall, who once was a Progressive-Re- 
publican, but who now is a Prohibitionist, will again 
make an effort to capture the nomination of all! politi- 
cal parties in his race for Congress. Randall was fAfty 
per cent successful two years ago, winning the support 
of the Prohibitionists and Democrats. Since his elec- 
tion he has strengthened himself with the Democrats 
but will not content himself with their endorsement. 
His petitions for a place on the Republican and Pro- 
gressive tickets are being circulated. No doubt the 
leaders of the Progressive element consider this car- 
rying a joke too far, but if the story which is general- 
ly credited is true the joke 1s on them. Four years 
ago, Mr. Randall was ambitious to go to Congress as 
a Progressive-Republican, so the story goes, but was 
ordered out of the running by Meyer Lissner who in- 
sisted that Randall did not have the personality to 
make a successful race. Lissner nominated and elected 
Charlie Bell only to see him ousted at the end of one 
term by Randall. The latter does not approve of the 
primary law which permits candidates to seek the en- 
corsement of all parties but he thinks that since his 
former friends put it there it is a suitable weapon to 
use against them. 


Charlie Van Loan Industrious 


Whatever one may think of the critical] discrimina- 
tion of Edward J. O’Brien, whose volume on “The 
Best Short Stories of 1915” has been provoking wide 
editorial discussion, the book contains numerous in- 
teresting statistics and from it I glean the fact that 
our own Charlie Van Loan, one-time baschall reporter 
of the local Examiner, is the most industrious of the 
short-story creators of the day. Van is credited by 
O’Brien with thirty short. stories published in 1915 
Sewell Ford comes second with 24, George Weston had 
23 published, another Californian, Peter B-. Kyne, was 
fifth with 17. O’Brien gives a roll of honor of ninety 
fine short stories of the year, the work of seventy-five 
authors—in which the name of another loca! boy, Wil- 
bur Hall, appears—and it is interesting to note that of 
these seventy-five writers not more than twelve had 
“arrived,” a dozen years ago. 





Magnificent Columns For Bank Building 


Much interest has been excited among street-passers 
by the erection of the eight magnificent granite col- 
umns for the front of the new Security National Bank 
building, adjoining the Security Trust and Savings on 
Spring street. Each of these handsome Ionic columns 
weighs about twenty tons and each was separately 
transported across the continent on a special flat car, 
1 hear their cost was $3,000 a piece. The entire front 
of the new building is to be in the same Stonington 
pink granite. The columns are forty inches in diam- 
eter and measure thirty feet from base to cap. They 
are the largest solid columns to be erected west of 
Chicago and the only large ones in the world made of 
Stonington pink, which is noted for its beauty and 
durahility. The same granite was, I believe, used in 
the construction of the new Art Museum in Boston, 
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which many architects regard as the most beautiful 
building in the United States. My congratulations to | 
John Parkinson upon the handsome appearance which — 
is already apparent in this latest child of his artistic 
skill. Likewise are S. F. Zombro, Joe Sartori and their 
fellow officers and directors to be commended upon 
their public spirit in giving to Los Angeles such an 
architectural gem. 


Gale Now Wearing a Cane 


With a New York air and a cane, E. W. Gale of “Mr 
Wad” fame returned to Los Angeles this week, after 
six months passed in the metropolis, where he has 
been imbibing the “big town” atmosphere to impart to 
his truly humorous creations. Much as Los Angeles 
regretted to lose Gale, even for so short a time as six 
months, it must be admitted that the experience has im- 
parted a broader touch to his “Mr. Wad” comic strip. 
once the exclusive property of the Times but now ob- 
tained by that paper, as by hundreds of others through- 
out the country, from the Wheeler Syndicate, which 
also handles Bud Fisher’s “Mutt and Jeff.” Gale will 
continue his work for the syndicate but for convenience 
will use his old quarters at the Times office. He exe 
pects to make frequent trips east, however, rather fo]- 
lowing the example of George Herriman, another Los 
Angeles cartoonist product, who does much of his 
work right here at home on Herriman avenue. Gale 
tells me that George is now in New York and has in- 
dicated that he will pass most of his time there in fy- 
ture. Although on opposition syndicates—Herriman 
is with the Hearst forces—these two brilliant young 
men preserve their long standing friendship and in 
their meetings are frequently joined by another former 
Los Angeles boy who has climbed to fame in the same 
line, Hal Coffman, whose work his former fellow 
townsinen still see through the medium of the Herald. 





Dr. Lindley’s Erudite Pamphlet 


It is a pleasure to see that the scholarly article on 
“Dr. John Hall—Shakespeare’s Son-in-Law.” of which 
Dr. Walter Lindley is the author, has been issued in 
pamphlet form. I know of few more interesting side 
lights which have been thrown on the great bard than 
this one by Dr. Lindley, which was first published 
in the Medical Record and which explains how Shakes- 
Peare acquired so profound a knowledge of medicine 
As will be remembered, Dr. Hall, who married Su- 
sana Shakespeare, was but little younger than his fath- 
er-in-law. He was possessed of a “large and gainful 
Practice” and brought to his conversations with the 
dramatists the benefit of the best medical knowledge 
of the day. Dr. Lindley’s research in the preparation 
of this erudite monograph was a labor of love that can- 
not be too highly praised. 


In Roosevelt’s Footsteps 


My friend, Dr. Z. T. Malaby of Pasadena, is a Demo- 
crat of Democrats but he will come dangerously near 
following in the footsteps of a famous man not greatly 
beloved by Democrats if plans announced this week 
are carried out. Dr. Malaby, it is said, will be the 
chief organizer of a regiment of California cowboy 
cavalry and will offer its services to President Wilson 
on the first call for volunteers, going to the front prob- 
ably as its lieutenant-colonel. Dr. Malaby inherited 
his baffling initials and his military and equestrian 
leanings from a famous ancestor who was the Pershing 
of the Mexican war and who snaffled a presidency out 
of the not altogether pleasant affair along the Rio 
Grande in the ’40s. The doctor formerly was a na- 
tional guard officer, saw considerable service in the 
Philippine campaign and has kept himself young and 
ht by several strenuous years of polo on the Pasadena, 
Midwick and Coronado fields. In addition to the cow- 
hoys and mountaineers who will make up the greater 
part of the proposed regiment, it is understood that 
polo players, Monterey campers and amateur horsge- 
men of Pasadena and Los Angeles will organize one 
troop. 


——$___ 


Examination for Cadets 


Recollection fails me as to just what congressman it 
was who first hit on the happy expedient of avoiding 
trouble by holding competitive examinations to deter- 
mine his appointments to the military and naval acad- 
emies, but certainly in this year of harrowing election 
prospects his memory should be called blessed by ev- 
ery member of the lower house. Congressman Ste- 
phens has the precedent of long usage as well as of 
good sense in announcing that his two appointees to 
Annapolis will be based upon the result of an examina- 
tion which he will have held in December. ‘And let 
not carpers say that Congressman Stephens is making 
lhe announcement thus early for its political effect—it 
1s no more than fair that the boys who desire to enter 
for the examination should have five or six months in 
which to prepare. 


Who’s Who in Los Angeles 


“Who’s Who in America,” for 1916-1917—that in- 
valuable reference book—has just arrived on the edi- 
torial desk and I have been rather interested in look- 
ing over the Los Angeles list therein. Two hundred 
and three of our distinguished residents are listed in 
the book, a showing of which Los Angeles might well 
be proud were it not that our nearest—geographical— 
rival, San Francisco, has nearly three hundred in the 
list. By far the most remarkable showing from Cali- 
fornia is that of Pasadena, a city claiming 40,000 popu- 
lation, I believe, and which has sixty-eight citizens 
deemed worthy of mention in “Who’s Who.” I imag- 
ine it will surprise many of my readers, as it did me, 
in looking over the Los Angeles list to see the names 
of many men of whom we seldom take notice here at 
home, yet who have national reputations in their par- 
ticular lines of endeavor. “Who’s Who” makes di- 
verting reading for a dull evening. 
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By W. Francis Gates 


N looking over the lists of the great 


artists who have appeared on the lo- 
cal Philharmonic courses of concerts in 


the last decade the total reads almost 
like a roster of the best musical talent in 
the world. Many cities in the east which 
are larger than Los Angeles do not hear 
so many artists. And when one consid- 
ers that this city is two thousand mules 
from the musical center of the country, 
the number of artists heard here is as- 
tounding. When one thinks of any bus- 
iness or profession, generally he is con- 
fronted by a long list of names of men 
in that walk of life. But there are few 
which. like the “57,” are associated with 
but one name. In Los Angeles when one 
speaks of “great musical artist tive erie 
‘Hal “B” comes to mind automatically 
and in the Los Angeles dictionary of 
musical fame “B” does not stand for 
Bach, or Beethoven, or Brahms or Bu- 
low. Ohno. It stands for Behymier. 


And so, when we begin to !ook over 
the past and anticipate the future of Los 
Angeles, the immediate question 1s, what 
is Behymer going to bring us? And the 
answer for the season 1916-17 is a re- 
markable array of talent. First let’ us 
take the much maligned group, the pian- 
ists; there are Josef Hofmann, Rudolf 
Ganz, Ignace Paderewski, and Leopold 
Godowsky. The violinists offer two 
new names. There are Mischa Elman, 
‘Albert Spaulding, Efram Zimbalist and 
Jaques Thibaud, one of the greatest of 
European violinists, but never heard 
here. Of the singers the women are 
Julia Culp, Elena Gerhardt, Frances In- 
graham, Florence Macbeth, Schumann 
Heink, Nellie Melba. And the mascu- 
line warblers include Cecil Fanning, 
Theodore Karle, John McCormack and 
Louis Graveure. Of ensemble organiza- 
tions there are Flonzaley quartet, the 
Zoliner quartet and the Cherniavsky 
trio. The orchestras which may come 
are the New York Symphony and the 
Minneapolis Symphony, while the opera 
companies are the Boston, with the Rus- 
sian ballet and the La Scala company re- 
vived. Maud Allen is announced to 
bring her own orchestra. Even should 
a few of these dates fall by the wayside 
—but the artists are glad enough to 
make the grand tour out here—there 
will be such an array as has not before 
been offered in one season. When the 
symphony orchestra enlarges its season 
and the Ellis, Lyric, Orpheus and 
Brahms quintet club concerts are added 
to all these, it looks almost like an em- 
batrassmient of riches. ~The above mi- 
tractions will cover nearly a hundred 
dates in Los Angeles. 


More than any other Pacific coast mu- 
sician, the last year or so has brought 
to the front Dr. H. J. Stewart, official 
organist of the San Diego exposition. 
But prior to speaking of his work, credit 
in no small measure for the possibilities 
under Dr. Stewart’s hand must be given 
to Mr. Spreckles for his liberality in 
building the big organ on the exposition 
grounds and for securing so capable an 
Organist and musical manager as Dr. 
Stewart. Mr. Spreckles simply said: 
“Dr. Stewart, I would like to have you 
act as the organist of the exposition; 
what do you think the salary should 
be?” Stewart named a figure and the 
answer was, “That is satisfactory; con- 
sider yourself engaged.” And since that 
time more than five hundred organ recit- 
als have been given, if I count correct- 
ly, and the most of them have been by 
the official organist. About twenty-five 
Or thirty visiting organists have been 
heard. This means that nearly eight 
thousand compositions have been played, 
embracing almost the whole range of 
Organ literature. In connection with 
the organ concerts, many of the great 
artists who have visited the coast have 
been heard from this platform, and alto- 
gether, the public spirit of the donor of 
the organ and the ability of Dr. Stewart 
combined have proved an immense mu- 
sical uplift for San Diego and for the 
visitors to the exposition. 


_ Annual convention of the Music 
Peachers’ Association of California was 
held at San Diego this week. On the 
Various programs were announced the 
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appearances of the following musicians 
from Los Angeles: William Shakes- 
peare, Constance Balfour, Arnold Krauss, 
Henri de la Plate, Helen Newcomb, 
Henri Ja Bonte, Ruth Deardorff-Shaw, 
Marie Tiffany, Blanche Ebbert, Estelle 
Heartt Dreyfus, Alice Batchelder and 
Schliewen Trio. Other well known 
musicians appearing include Dr. H. 
J. Stewart, Alexander Stewart, Wil- 
lebald Lehmann, Messrs. Savannah 
and Fickensher, Louis Lombard, Hav- 
rah Hubbard and Claude Gotthelf. More 
publicity would have increased the at- 
tendance at this convention. Even mag- 
azine and newspaper publicity was neg- 
lected to an extent. 


One column of the program of the 
Pavlowa company, playing at the Ma- 
jestic last week, read like a section of a 
symphony program. Weber Freischutz 
overture and twenty selections from 
composers among whom were Brahms, 
Wieniawsky, Chopin, Massenet, Bizet, 
Dvorak, Strauss, Saint-Saens, Greig, and 
Glazounow shows that there was no 
trashy music in that performance. Of 
course, in the use of these numbers for 
the dance, an authoritative interpretation 
could not be given as the tempi must 
conform to the dancer’s wishes and 
movements. Also, the separate orches- 
tral numbers suffered from not having 
enough violins and two of the three 
selections could have been omitted with- 
out loss. Conductor Stier is an excellent 
director of theatrical music and the per- 
formance was worth the price, for the 
music alone. The Pavlowa dancing has 
been noticed before in the theatrical de- 
partment of The Graphic so no need 
to mention it here. Saturday night, be- 
ing the closing performance the players 
were “boqueted” at nearly every appear- 
ance. —— 


I am in receipt of a plano program re- 
cently given in Boston, in which the 
audience was presented with a third of 
a hundred pieces in the course of the 
evening. JI mention it simply to impress 
on concert-goers here how easily they 
get off, for the local maximum is about 
ten numbers less than that. But then 
Boston has been listening to piano con- 
certs for more than a hundred years, 
while Los Angeles has been at it only 
about forty. Perhaps, as this city be- 
comes more densely musical, we may 
arrive at the condition of receptivity that 
will permit the giving of concerts with 
fifty piano selections on the program. 
Think of the bliss of hearing fifty young 
persons, one after the other, attack the 
ivory and ebony, possibly several of 
them playing encores, in case any of the 
auditors were not already dead—I mean 
delighted. -And what an opportunity for 
flowers! One can say that we would 
have advanced far toward a state of 
mental preparedness for the rigors and 
anguishes of war, when we arrive at the 
point where the fifty-piano-number pro- 
gram becomes popular. 


All over the country musical man- 
agers are making preparations for what 
is expected to be one of the greatest 
musical seasons in the country’s history. 
If Brother Wilson will continue to keep 
the country OUt of wat the prosperity 
of farm and factory will create such a 
circulation of money that much of it 
will go into musical entertainment and 
education. This is slower in reaching 
the western than the eastern theatrical 
and musical coffers but it is due to reach 
Los Angeles by October and then the 
big Behymer season begins, as detailed 
above in this column. The eastern opera 
companies already are announcing their 
stars and repertoire. For instance, the 
Chicago opera company announces Gar- 
den, Muratore, Farrar, Dalmores, White- 
hill, Dufranne, Zeppilli, Clausen, Journet, 
Matzenauer, and a dozen more celeb- 
rities with a repertoire including the 
Wagener “Ring,” ‘“Parsifal” and other of 
his operas. 


It was an unusual program that was 
offered by Waldo F. Chase and Ruth 
Keller at the Little Theater last Wednes- 
day night, as it was made up of two- 
piano numbers. It takes close co-opera- 
tion to get artistic results in two-piano 
selections; and this was amply demon- 
strated in the exact and pleasing work 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION OF THE 


First National Bank 


LOS ANGELES 


At the Close of Business June 30, 1916 


RESOURCES: 
Loans and Discounts...... $19,130,585.14 
Bonds, Securities, Ete..... 1,737,779.47 
U. S&S. Bonds to Secure Cir- 

SUMACT) Senge se 1,250,000.00 
Premium on U. 8S. Bonds... None 
Furniture and Fixtures... 175,000.00 
Real Estate Owned ...... 26,950.00 
OOLWED MN SSeUSs fect ee 1,274.36 
CASH AND SIGHT EX- 

GUETPAING Eo eit «tare 7,886,032.73 

Te ee sa ee as $30,217,621.70 


LIABILITIES: 
arta.) mesg. = connie: sae $ 1,500,000.00 

Surplus and Undivided 
Prone... « 2% sees ee 2 bo 7,Joo.Ne 
CTO UG | wo os sane cee 861,997.50 
Reserved for Taxes, Etc.. 46,958.61 
DEPOSITS ..:0¢580005. cue 25,270,712.51 
TOVAL 452 ee $30,217,621.70 


INTEREST PAID ON TIME DEPOSITS 
COMPLETELY EQUIPPED SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 


J, W. T. S. Hammond, Cashier of the above named bank, do solemnly swear 
that the above statement is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 


Jd. M. Elliott John S. Cravens 


Stoddard Jess J. C. Drake 
E. D. Roberts Frank Ph lint 
John P. Burke M. H. Flint 


Cc, W. Gates John B. Miller 


H. Jevne Dan Murphy 
J. O. Koepfili i, ©, Story 
i. J. Marshall Directors. 








STATEMENT OF CONDITION OF THE 


Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank 


At the Close of Business June 30, 1916 
(Owned by the Stockholders of the First National Bank of Los Angeles) 





RESOURCES: 


loans and Discounts...... $15,347,620.76 
Bonds, Securities, Etc. . 4,868,055.26 
Banking House, Furniture 


lbatele deisel yi) eerie - 1,050,000.00 
CASH AND SIGHT EX- 

CHANGE  ........-:046. 7 014,593.15 

A eee cs eo oe $28,280,269.17 


LIABILITIES: 
Is ean O12 By area er 20 2 Ga ener $ 1,500,000.00 
SUrplUS. ..:cteanane 6 oe 1,575,000.00 
Undivided Proms) 4..1:. 2. 65,647.99 
Reserved for Taxes and 
Interest and Other Lia- 
DilitiesS Shoes... ss cw eee 109,803.98 
DEPOSITS— 
Demand ...§ 8,905,443.43 
Time ...... 16,124,373.77 25,029,817.20 
TOTAL <i .« oe eee. $2S8,280,269.17 














Fairchild Gilmore Wilton Co. 
394-6-8 Pacific Electric Bldg , Los Angeles, Cal. 


Exempt from State, County, City and Income Taxes. 


Paving Contractors 


7% Street Improvement Bonds For Sale 
In buying from us you buy 


direct from the owner of the bonds. 
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If Your Baby Is Ailing 


If he does not thrive as he should 
—lJook to his food. Be sure he is get- 
ting the food that is best suited to his 
individual needs. 
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BRAND 


: CONDENSED 


THE ORIGINAL 


is vsually just the right thing. Thou- 
sands of strong and healthy babies the 
country over have been raised on 
Eagle Brand. Itis safe, clean and 


wholesome, 
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RUDOLPH BRAND 
Violin School 
431 S. Van Ness Ave. Phone 56521 
Circular on Request. 








of the two pianists on this occasion. 
Leonore Allen, soprano, furnished a 
choice selection of songs in the way of 
relief numbers. 


Oakland teachers’ association has a 
musical series planned for next fall and 
the opening concert will be by Mischa 
Elman in October. Elman will be heard 
in Los Angeles the latter part of the 
same month. 


Mme. Gadski can breathe easily again. 
Her husband, Captain Tauscher, Ameri- 
can representative of the Krupp com- 
pany, has been acquitted of knowingly 
participating in the attempt to blow up 
the Welland canal. Now Mme. Gadski 
can regret her remarks on destroying 
American factories. 


It is stated in the east that Pavlowa 
will join the Diaghileff Ballet with Nijin- 
sky and will tour next season under the 
direction of Nijinsky and by consent of 
the Metropolitan Opera management 
which controls the Ballet Russe. 


Andre de Coppet, son of the founder 
and backer of the Flonzaley quartet, will 
continue his father’s activity in this re- 
gard. The Flonzaley quartet is easily 
the leading string organization in the 
world at present. It will be heard in 
Los Angeles again the coming season. 





Harvard School cMilitary) 


The Coast School for Boys 
Seventeenth year opens Sept. 19, 
Summer School now in session 
Accredited to West Point, eastern and 
western universities. Finest equipment. 
Rt. Rev. J. H. Johnson (Bishop Episco- 
pal Diocese) President of Board. 
Western Avenue at 16th St. 
Home 72147. Write for catalogue. 
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Girls’ Collegiate School 


Adams and Huover Strects 
Sub-Freshman, Academic, Post Gradu- 
ate Courses. Accredited at all 
Colleges East ana West 
Special Courses in Music, Art, Business 
and Househ“Jd Heonomics. 

New Building for Resident Pupils 
Miss Parsons Miss Dennen Principals 








Shop of Things Interesting 
and Ornamental, 
Gifts for All Occasions 


O’HARA & LIVERMORE 


253 East Colorado Street 
Pasadena 


Interior Decorators and 
House Furnftshers. 
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Westlake School for Girls 


616 South Alvarado 
Resident and Day Pupils. Accredited 
to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Mt. Holy- 
oke, Stanford and the University of 
California. 
JUNIOR COLLEGE COURSES 


Miss de Laguna, Miss Vance, Principals 





FOR RENT 


Well Hgehted and quiet studios in the 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. 


Especially attractive quarters offered 
for Musicians and Artists. For 
terms, etc.,, apply to the manager, 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 





VIOLONCELLO 
ALEX SIMONSEN 


Soloist and Teacher 


Solo Violoncellist of Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Brahms Quintet 
Studio: 108-104 Blanchard Bldg. 


KARL BRONSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Director Music First M. E. Church, Vocal 
Study Club, Wednesday Morning Choral 
School of Opera, 204-6 Blanchard Bldg. 
Music Study Club, Long Beach, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 
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By Robert O. Foote 


6 a mikey "as a brain-ciild which was 
- abandoned at too tender an age 


by its mother. It is a weakling which 
is suffering that not infrequent tragedy 
of neglect in favor of an older, more 
promising sister. This later com- 
edy, which had its premiere at the Bur- 
bank theater this week, if it had its cre- 
ator, Maude Fulton, in the name part 
and a stpporting cast of the caliber 
which was given Miss Fulton in her 
highly successful “Brat,” might have 
been a moderately satisfying theatrical 
production, after it had undergone the 
inevitable process of rebuilding. But as 
it stands “Mary” is as great a disap- 
pointment as “The Brat” was a pleasure. 
Not that it has not its good points in 
clever dialogue and in an underlying plot 
which, while trite, might be galvanized 
into something resembling vitality. But 





that reason does he take his illogical 
stand—it is also to afford a third act, 
which otherwise might not be and which 
is given up chiefly to finding the recalci- 
trant lover. The curtain falls with his 
exclamation, “I’m sorry,” a sentiment in 
which he has many supporters who re- 
gret that the lightning of theatrical suc- 
cess could not strike twice in the same 
place. It is in the interpretation of mij- 
nor parts that the Burbank company in 
this play best acquits itself. One new 
member, Douglas MacLean, brings spon- 
taneous joy to the juvenile role that is 
a genuine delight. No better presenta- 
tion of the uncouth iceman can be imag- 
ined than that of George McDaniel, but 
why, pray, is an iceman allowed to make 
love to one of the friends of the lady of 
the house? Incidentally, it is too great 
a strain of the credulity to ask us to be- 
lieve that beautiful Winifred Bryson is 
an old maid to whom such attentions 


TRIXIE FRIGANZA IN “CANARY COTTAGE” AT MASON 


it undentably drags, is talky and cumber- 
some with inessential episodes, and is 
badly misunderstood by the company 
presememe it. WH is “the “story of a 
wealthy girl who becomes interested in 
sociology, studies domestic economy 
and obtains a place as maid in the home 
of a moderately prosperous Long Is- 
lander, in order that she may there put 
to practical test what she has learned 
in school. She immediately becomes the 
admired of the masculine circle of the 
household and manages to fall violently 
in love with the socialistic brother of 
the mistress, who, like herself, is inter- 
ested in bettering the conditions of the 
masses. One can almost see Maude Ful- 
ton bringing life and vividness to the 
part, instilling into it the force of char- 
acter and determination of spirit which 
seem called for by the situation outlined. 
But in the hands of Edith Lyle, excel- 
lent actress though she has shown her- 
self in other roles, Mary becomes a lack- 
adaisical, lachrymose, but nevertheless 
charming, creaturc. For no apparent 
reason except to give us a second act 
climax, Mary in her change of identity, 
has carried away her $200,000 pearl neck- 
lace, thus allowing opportunity to accuse 
her of being a thief. To justify herself 
in the eyes of her socialist lover, Mary 
admits her real name, only to have him 
turn against her because he says she 
has made a fool of him. No, not only for 


would be welcome. Her winsome ap- 
pearance is an absolute denial of the 
truth of the assumption. Warner L. 
Baxter always is a convincing villain, 
Dora May Howe and Vera Lewis sus- 
tain their excellent reputations as play- 
ers of ability, but otherwise the play- 
ers are woelully lacking in approxima- 
tion of even the limited opportunities 
of their roles. 


Good Bill at the Orpheum 

Music predominates on the excellent 
Fourth of July week bill at the Orpheum. 
Mme. Eleonora de Cisneros, the statues- 
sue prima donna who holds over from 
last week, furnishes the music of high- 
est class, perhaps; the ever attractive 
Grace la Rue contributes a goodly share 
of the melody, enhanced by the charm of 
a magnetic personality, and our own 
Percy Bronson and Winnie Baldwin are, 
at least in popular appeal, little behind 
these two more celebrated artists. In 
fact the favorite number of the entire 
program seems to be Percy’s rendition 
of “Where did Robinson Crusoe go with 
Friday on Saturday night.” Winnie is 
as winsome as of yore. In mentioning 
the melody of the week Ben Linn must 
not be overlooked, for Ben is the posses- 
sor Of a really fine voice, despite the fact 
that he seems to depend almost wholly 
for aporoval upon his shape. There is a 
vast sufficiency of Ben, physically. Mande 
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MASON OPERA HOUSE 


July 8, 19] 





BROADWAY 
BET. 1ST and 2ND 


Eighth and Goodbye Week begins Sunday Night, July 9th, 1916 
Better Reserve Now if you want to see it 
Goodbye Oliver Morosco’s Elaborate Comedy with Music and Girls 


“CANARY COTTAGE” 


Goodbye to Trixie Friganza, Charles Ruggles, Herbert Corthell and the 


typical Morosco Cast and Beautiful Paris Fashion Chorus. 
Matinee Wed., 25c and 50c. 


Dat. ZC "ame 


Nites and Mat. 








MOROSCO THEATRE 


Broadway near Eighth St, 
Phones: Main 271, A 5343. 


4th and Last Week Begins Sunday, July 9th, 1916 


Oliver Morosco’s Tremendous Success 


“UPSTAIRS AND DOWN” 


Eves., 10c to 75c; Mat. 10c to 50c 








BURBANK THEATRE 


Main Near 6th F1270, Main 1270 





Burbank Stock Company in Maude Fulton’s New Comedy 


“MARY” 


Matinee Today and Sunday, 2:15 
Nites 10c to 75c; Mats. Today and Sunday, 10c to 50c 


All the Burbank favorites are in this new success. 





Don’t miss seeing it. 









the Piatz 


THE STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE 
Every Night at 8, 
Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-60c, boxes 75c. 
Saturday and Holiday Mats. Night Prices. 


NAT M. WILLS, “The Happy Tramp;” WILFRED CLARKE & CO., “Who Owns 
ALBRIGHT & RUDOLFI, Operatic and Popular Songs; 
MARCH, Drama & Music Numbers; THE GLADIATORS, Strength and Grace; 
BRONSON & BALDWIN, 1916 Songology; ANITA PETERS WRIGHT'S Dancers; 
GRACE LA RUE, International Song Star. 

Orchestral Concerts 2 and 8 p. m. 






10-25-7ie. Boxes $1. 













MAGDA 


Pathe twice a week News Views. 









SUPERBA THEATRE 


Broadway at Fifth. 10-20-30c 


BEGINNING MONDAY, JULY 10 


“God’s Country—and the Woman” 


The Biggest and Most Vital Film Drama We Have Ever Shown. 





WOODLEY THEATER 41 12.30,2,3:30, 56:30, 8, 9:30 
NINE DAYS—BEGINNING MONDAY, JULY 10 


BLANCHE SWEET 


im *“WHIE DUPE” 


Shows Begin 











GARRICIX 


Eighth 
and 
Broadway 


NEW THIS WEEK— 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN 
in the “VAGABOND” 





Miller’s Theatre 


842 So. Main St. 


ONE WEEK STARTING SUNDAY. THE NEW WILLIAM FOX FAVORITE 


June Caprice 


In a Refreshing Story 
of the Great Outdoors 


“Caprice of the Mountains” 


Added attractions:—‘‘Mutt and Jeff and the Night Clerks” and Hearst Inter- 


national News Pictorial. 





Fealy is seen to much better advantage 
than last week in a tense sketch, ‘Her 
Decision.” Anita Peters Wright brings 
a group of lithesome girls of marked 
pulchritude who appear in a series of 
classic dances. They are at their best in 
the ensemble number “The Merrymak- 
ers Dance.” The Yoscarys, acrobats, 
and Fay, Two Coleys and Fay, black- 
face comedians, remain over from last 
week. 


Offerings on the Screen 

Though the action of “The World’s 
Great Snare,” the current bill at Wood- 
ley’s, may appear a trifle over-strained at 
times, much may be forgiven the photo- 
play because of the opportunities which 
it presents for the exercise of Pauline 
Frederick’s undoubted dramatic abilities. 
It is a thrilling tale of wild days in San 
Francisco and the mining camps of Cali- 
fornia, interwoven with a romance of an 
English title and the attempts of the man 
who has suddenly inherited it, to break 
with the dance hall girl who has become 
an integral part of his life. With such 


material to work it would seem a fore 
gone conclusion that melodramatic li 
cense would be slightly overworked; still 
the result is as convincing a thriller as 
one expects when the movies embark of 
the province of the old dime novel and 
this production is enhanced by particul 
arly fine acting and photography. 
Taken from Caroline Lockhart’s story, 
the photoplay “The Man from Bitter 
Roots,” in which the ever ponular Will 
iam Farnum has been appearing this 
week at Miller’s, is a screen drama of ac- 
tion and interest such as was to be ex- 
pected from such a source. There is the 
inevitable Farnum fight, a mighty good 
one it is, too, and the novelty of snow 
scenes has made a particular appeal to 
audiences in Fourth of July week. 
Whether or not one likes “Yellow and 
White” at the Superba this week may 
depend largely upon how familiar the 
spectator is inclined to think he is with 
Chinese customs and atmosphere, Cer- 
tainly, there is much more respect in 
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aaeeener is inclined to suspect ehoidle ne 
ood traits of that race which the pic- 
ture attempts fo portray are well re- 
ceived but the fidelity of the film to Cire 
nese customs must be questioned. At 
anv rate there are few more charniuin 2 
screen actresses than Violet Mersereau 
and she rouses intense sympathy for the 
American git! who, in the story, 1s raised 
by a Chinese mandarin and who passes 
through many adventures when she 1s 


brought to this country. 





Good-Bye Week for “Canary Cottage” 


“Good-bye week’ to “Canary Cot- 
tage,” Oliver Morosco’s brilliant com- 
edy with music at the Mason Opera 
House, will begin Sunday night, and 
promises to close its eighth weeks run 
‘, Los Angeles in a blaze of glory. Be- 
cause of the fact that San Francisco has 
been kept waiting an extra week for 
“Canary Cottage,” the Los Angeles run 
must be discontinued so those who have 
not seen this most beautiful comedy are 
notified that this will be their last oppor- 
tunity. 

The “Canary Cottage” cast remains 
the same, including the famous funmak- 
ers. singers and dancers, “Uric: Dine 
ganza, Charles Ruggles, Herbert Cor- 
thell, Louise Orth, Eunice Burnham, Ed- 
die Cantor, Grace Ellsworth, The Morin 
Sisters, the Edwards Brothers and the 
wonderful fashion chorus of real “can- 
aries.’ There will be the usual Wednes- 
day and Saturday matinees this week, 
and seats for all concluding perform- 
ances are now on sale. 


“Mary” Will Continue 


Maude Fulton’s latest comedy-drama, 
“Mary,” which received its premiere at 
the Burbank Theatre last Monday night, 
will begin its second week Monday 
night. Maude Fulton’s first play, “The 
Brat,” is now in its fourth week in San 
Francisco, where it threatens to dupli- 
cate its nine weeks run it enjoyed at the 
Morosco Theatre, and it is worthy of 
particular comment that this author- 
actress shouid have two comedies, one 
playing San Francisco, and the other 
Los Angeles, and both making money. 

Appearing in “Mary” are Edith Lyle, 
Harry Hollingsworth, Douglas Mac- 
Lean, Dora Mae Howe, George Mac- 
Daniel, Vera Lewis, Winifred Bryson, 
Warner Baxter, Ralph Bell and others. 
The production is under the direction of 
Fred J. Butler. There will be the usual 
matinees Wednesday and Saturday and 
Sunday of this week. 


Nat Wills Coming Next Week 

Nat Wills, the happy tramp who is al- 
ways the same in person and make-up, 
but never in jokes, which he has written 
fresh for him every week, is coming to 
the Orpheum for the bill which opens 
with next Monday’s matinee. Nat’s out- 
fit likewise is said to be new, but the 
grubby face, the slithering voice and the 
merry twinkle will all be in evidence. 
Another great funmaker, absent for 
years, to appear next week is Wilfred 
Clarke, who, with a company of merry- 
makers, will present the farce “Who 
Owns the Flat?” Miss Claude Albright, 
prima donna, and Mario Rudolf, her as- 
sociate, grand opera and popular sing- 
ers, will give a large repertoire. The 
Gladiators will offer exhibitions of 
strength and grace and Magda March 
will contribute dramatic and musical 
numbers suggested by stage celebrities 
of international fame. There will be one 
more week of Grace LaRue, who will 
have a new line of songs to offer; also of 
Percy Bronscen and Winnie Baldwin and 
of Anita Peters Wright’s classical danc- 
Ciewexs tistial the bill will include the 
orchestral concerts and the Pathe twice- 
a-week news views. 


Last Week for Play 
Tomorrow night the fourth and posi- 
tively last week of the comedy-drama, 
Upstairs and Down” will begin at the 
Morosco Theater. This play is un- 
doubtedly the most beautiful production 
that Los Angeles has ever had, and it 
is almost certain to have a big run when 
11 reaches New York. Last week, when 
John Cort, the well-known New York 
manager, called upon Mr. Morosco in 
los Angeles, he asked to see the per- 
formance of “Upstairs and Down.” At 
its conclusion he immediately signed the 
contract with Mr. Morosco, whereby 
Upstairs and Down” will open at the 
Cort Theater in New York on Septem- 
her 20, for an indefinite period. Mr. 
Cort stated that he thought “Upstairs 
and Down” was the best comedy-drama 
be had ever seen. It is now in the exact 
shape In which it will be presented to 
New York in September. The same pro- 
duction and the same cast now appear- 
ing at the Morosco Theater in Los An- 
eles will present the play in New York. 
Its big cast includes such notable Broad- 


vicinity for the Chinese than the w 
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ay favorites as Mary Servoss, Leo Car- 
rillo, Fred Tiden, Joseph Eggenton and 
others, while featured in the big aggre- 
gation are Courtenay Foote, Lola May, 
Grace Travers, Howard Scott, Roberta 
Arnold, Paul Harvey, Ida St. Leon, Jack 
Belgrave, Mlle. Fovieri and William 
McDonald. 


Blanche Sweet in “The Dupe” 

Blanche Sweet, the beautiful and cap- 
tivating Lasky star, will be seen at the 
Woodley next weck in the Jesse L. 
Lasky production ofp*The Dupe, a so- 
cial drama written especially for her by 
Hector Turnbull, and prepared for the 
screen by Margaret Turnbull. In “The 
Dupe” Miss Swect is seen as the social 
secretary to a capricious and flighty so- 
ciety woman. The story tells how, as 
a countrified young girl she secures em- 
ployment as a social secretary in a weal- 
thy family. The wife, madly in love with 
a young society man, becomes jealous 
of his attentions to her assistant. Wish- 
ing to rid herself of her husband and 
compel the young man to marry her, 
she manages to place the girl in a com- 
promising position with her husband, 
where she is also seen by the man she 
loves. How the affair is adjusted and 
the gir! eventually is united with the 





Blanche Sweet at Woodley 


one whom she loves, is presented in a 
most unusual and attractive manner. 


“God’s Country and the Woman” 

“God’s Country’—a dream to all, a 
mirage to many, a realization to few— 
“and the Woman’—-a combination given 
to the elect alone to realize, these form 
the title and theme of a tremendous tale 
of blood and battle, conflict and trust, 
which have been made into a photoplay 
that will be shown at the Superba next 
week. Taken in Bear Valley last win- 
ter, when the snow was ten to twelve 
feet deep and many of the actors nearly 
starved before their dog teams could 
get them to the smiling orange groves 
in the valleys below, the picture is of 
particular interest here. Nell Shipman 
as the woman, George Holt as the vil- 
lian and William Duncan as the man 
are all said to be at their best in this 
fine story. 


New Star in Fox Photoplay 

“Caprice of the Mountains,” a refresh- 
ing outdoor story of youth and romance, 
is the William Fox photoplay which will 
be shown at Miller’s theater for a week 
beginning Sunday. The star of the film 
story is the new Fox discovery, June 
Caprice, a beautiful little seventeen year 
old girl whom Mr. Fox expects to make 
the most famous girl actress in pic- 
tures. Miss Caprice has beauty, laugh- 
ing blue eyes, a sunny smile, a wealth 
of glorious golden hair and a world of 
talent. “Caprice of the Mountains” 1s 
a story laid in the Georgia mountains. 
The added attractions will be a Bud 
Fisher “Mutt and Jeff”? comedy called 
“The Night Clerks” and the latest Hearst 
International news pictorial. 


Chaplin in New Film 
In order to obtain the proper atmos- 
phere for the gipsy scenes In gol Ine 
Vagabond,” Chaplin’s new comedy to 
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|Back East 


Low Fare Summer 


Tourist Tickets to 


| New York, Boston 


and all Atlantic Coast, New England 
and other Eastern Points. 


onsale: July 1,2) 4.-5,.6, at 12, 135-20; 
27, 28, August 1, 2, 3, 8, 9, 10, 24, 25, 28, 29, 
September 7, 8, 12, and 13. 


et 


via 


CENTRAL 


“‘The Niagara Fallis Route’’ 


NewYork entra Railroad 


“*The Water Level Route’’ 
H | Circle Tours may be arranged, tak- 


| MICHIGAN 


ing in Niagara Falls, 


Boston, New York, Atlantic City, Wash- 
ington and all intermediate points. 


Suggestions as to desirable trips with 
information regarding fares and routes, 
gladly given. 


Apply to your local agent for tickets and sleep- 
ing car reservations, or for complete infor- 
mation call on or address our 


LOS ANGELES OFFICE, 509 So. Spring Street 
F. M. BYRON, General Agent Passenger Department 


be shown at the Garrick, beginning to- 
morrow, a band of nomads on their an- 
nual pilgrimage to Southern California, 
then camping near Los Angeles, were 
engaged by the Chaplin-Mutual studio 
tnanagement, along with their parapher- 
nalia. “The Vagabond” is Chaplin's 
most ambitious effort since he first daz- 
zied the world as a film comedian. The 
subject is one that permits Charlie to 
extend himself to the fullest possible 
limit. Every foot of “The Vagabond” 
displays some new Chaplinesque stunt 
that reveals the fact that the famous 
comedian possesses vast sources of fun- 
making powers that have not yet been 
drawn upon. 


“Fall of Nation” to Close 


This afternoon and tonight mark the 
closing performance of Thomas Dixon 
and Victor Herbert's wonderful cinema 
erand opera, “The Fall of a Nation.” 
Much to the regret of thousands of Los 
Angeles theater goers, who have been 
unable to see this great film during its 
all too brief stay at the Clune’s Audi- 
torium, it is necessary to discontinue the 
engagement of “The Fall of a Nation” 
at this time, because of the coast con- 
tracts that require its presence else- 
Where, 


SHRAPNEL 


“T'midigeine a well tor exercise.” 

“How are you getting on?” 

“Fine. Drop in on me some day.” 

—Life. 

First Voluntary Aid: This patient’s 
temperature is 105 degrees. What shall 
dio 

Second V. A.: Put him down 100. The 
doctor gets so nervous if it’s more.— 
Sydney Bulletin. 

“Will you marry me, my pretty maid?” 

“How many cylinders has your auto- 
mobile, sir?” she said.—Louisville Cour- 
ier-Journal. 

“Since you joined the Episcopal 
Church. have you developed any new 


virtues?” 


“Ves, humility,” answered the _ best- 
snubbed parishioner.—tLife. 
Little four-year-old Henrietta stood 


watching the cook draw, or clean, a 
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| HERE is a treat in store 
for you. The exhibition 
skaters from “Castles in 
the Air,” New York, will appear 
(by special arrangement with 
the Supper Club) in the Ice 
Palace of the Hotel Alexandria 
daily from 4:00 to 6:00 p. m. 
during the serving of Afternoon 
Tea. 


The cooling breezes from off 
the frozen lake make the taking 
of afternoon tea especially en- 





joyable these warm summer 
days. 
chicken. And as one thing after another 


was drawn out and laid on the table 
Henrietta looked up in the cook’s face 
and said, “Did you find what you were 
looking for, Nora?”—-Harper’s Magazine. 

“Now we will say that your mother 
bought three dozen of oranges, the deal- 
er’s price being thirty cents a dozen, how 
much money would the purchase cost 
her?” 

“Vou can never tell,” answered Harry, 
who was at the head of his class. “Ma's 
great at bargaining!”—Harper’s Maga- 
Fine: 

“lve a couple of good tickets to this 
show tonight. Don’t you want to go?” 

“Ts jt a good bad show, or a bad good 
show?” 

“T really can’t say. 
decently meritorious or 
indecent.”’—Life. 


It may be in- 
meritoriously 
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By Ruth Burke Stephens 


OCIETY observed the Fourth of July 
with appropriate celebration and the 
several country clubs were the centers of 
gala festivities, in which the lads and 


lassics figured prominently. The older 
folk, however, entertained with many 
delightful dinner parties, and of these 
one of the largest was given at the Los 
Angeles Country Club by Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank S. Hicks. Their invited guests 
included Mr. and Mrs. George J. Denis, 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene O. McLaughlin, 
Mr. and Mrs. Russell McD. Taylor, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lucien N. Brunswig, Captain 
and Mrs. Randolph Huntington Miner, 
Mrs. Mary Wilcox Longstreet, Mrs. 
Frank Barth of San Jose, Mr. Alfred 
Wilcox, Dr. W. E. Waddell and Yegna- 
cio L. Mott. Another prettily annointed 
affair was given by Mr. and Mrs. Guy 
Brinton Barham, who entertained a party 
of twelve in honor of Mrs. Charles 
Hodge, who is leaving soon to join Mr. 
Hodge in the north. It is almost im- 
possible to enumerate the many other 
parties, but among those who made ies 
ervations for tables for the occasion 
were Mr. and Mrs. Isadore B. Dock- 
weiler, Mr. and Mrs. John Milner, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. J. Waters, Mr. and Mrs. 
EYL. Biges, Mr. and Mrs. Earl V. Cow- 
an, “eewand Mrs, ). j. Fay, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. A. L. McLaughlin, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. P. Morphy, Dr. and Mrs. West 
Hughes, Dr. and Mrs. Herman Janss, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Waliace, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. M. Eichelberger, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. P, Andrews, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Griffith, Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. Walton, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Bumiller, Judge and 
Mrs. J. W. McKinley, Mr. and Mrs. F. 
A. Walton, Mr. and Mrs. Loren D. Sale, 
Mr. and Mrs. Philin Forve, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter S. Rush, Mr. and Mrs. G. K. 
Kurts, Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Davids, Mr. 
and Mrs. S. C. Dunlap, Mrs. B. F. Per- 
kins, Mr. and Mrs. S. F. Macfarland, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. W. Chase, Dr. and Mrs. 
Ernest A. Bryant, Mr. and Mrs. J. Ben- 
ton Van Nuys, Mr. and Mrs. E. V. Bak- 
er, Mr. and Mrs. Norman W. Church, 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Pettigrew, Mr. and 
Mrs. Willard J. Doran, Mr. and Mrs. M. 
S. Hellman, Mr. and Mrs. Jefferson Paul 
Chandler, Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Shull 
and Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Paul. 


Mrs. Ira Woodbury Shirley was hos- 
tess recently at a prettily appointed lunch- 
eon given at the Los Angeles Country 
Club. Yellow dahlias were used in the 
color scheme, with sprays of greenery, 
and places were arranged for Mrs. 
George H. Bishop. Mrs. William Howard 
Thomas, Mrs. William Kirk Reese, Mrs. 
William Kirk Reese, Jr.. Mrs. Rufus H. 
Herron, Mrs. William Thomoson, Mrs. 
John K. Wilson, Mrs. John A, Fairchild, 
Mrs. Paul A. English, Mrs. Erasmus 
Wilson, Mrs. Wheaton A. Gray, Mrs. 
Charles Thomas, Mrs. James P., Burns, 
Mrs. Eugene A. Hawkins, Mrs. George 
©. Safford, Mrs. J. J. Wilson, Mrs. Sam- 
uel Cary Dunlap, Mrs. Richard Moore 
Bishop. Mrs. William C. Whiteside, Mrs. 
Ruth Carson, Mrs. William Rhodes Her- 
vey, Mrs. Charles W. Chase, Mrs. Clar- 
ence A. English, Mrs. David Peacock, 
Mrs. Gilbert S. King, Mrs. Louis W. 
Powell, Mrs. C. S. Wallis, Mrs. Frank 
B. Post, Miss Helen Thomas, Miss Kath- 
erine Gibson, Miss Forrester, Miss E. 
Wallis. Miss B. Wallis, Miss H. Wallis 
and Miss Nina Robinson. 


—_ 


Unusually enjoyable was the tennis 
dimner dance given at Hotel Virginia, 
Long Beach, Tuesday evening by Mr. 
and Mrs. William J. Doran of Harvard 
boulevard, following the annual tennis 
tournament. The special guests of honor 
were Miss Margaret Daniell and Miss 
Florence Johnston. The decorations 
were artistically effected in the na- 
tional colors, red, white and blue. Others 
who enjoyed the evening included Miss 
Caryll Esterbrook of New York, who 
is visiting at the home of her sister, Mrs. 
Harvey Mudd; Miss Dorothy Williams, 
Miss Marguerite Hughes, Miss Reavis 
Hughes, Miss Mary Hughes, Miss Cecil 
Call, Miss Jane Richardson, Miss Louise 
Hunt, Miss Lucille Phillips, Miss Olga 
Simpson, Miss Katherine Clancy, Miss 
Madeline Souden, Miss Gertrude Bangs, 
Miss Eleanor Workman, Miss Sarah 
Gatch, Miss Margaret Fleming, Miss 
Helen Duque, Miss Florence Gates, Miss 
Dorothy Lindley, Miss Katherine Kirk- 
patrick, Miss Marie McCoy, Miss Mar- 
jorie Hines, Miss Clara Baker, Miss 
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Helen Hoover, Miss Louise Keeney, Miss 
May Gortner, Miss Marita Rossi of San 
Francisco, Miss Katherine Ward, Miss 
Byna Kinsley, Miss Marion Wigmore, 
Miss Beatrice Finlayson, Miss Jean 
Long, Miss Marguerite Eyre, Miss Sid- 
nor Walker, Miss Elizabeth Hill, Miss 
Blanche Davenport, Miss Frances Bever- 
idge, Miss Rosemary Rollins, Miss Mar- 
garet Ransom; Mr. and Mrs. Edwin 
Locksley Stanton, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Weeks Banks, Mr. and Mrs. Roy Silent, 
Mr. and Mrs. Legun Atkinson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Irving 
Walker. Mr. and Mrs. A. Sheldon Bal- 
linger, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Harrington, 
Mr. and Mrs, Forrest stanton, Mr. Clar- 
ence Maulsby, Mr. Horace Boynton, Mr. 
Lynn Helm, Jr., Mr. Paul Fléerron: Mae 
Harrell Harrell, Mr. Arthur Bobrick, Mr. 
Frank Brophy, Mr. Clarence Gamble, 
Mr. John Rankin, Mr. Richard Griffith, 
Mr. Neal Stanton, Mr. Eugene Hawkins, 
Mr. Harrison Baker, Mr. John Ward, 
Mr. Hancock Banning, Jr., Mr. Hamil- 
ton Rollins, Mr. Harold Thorne, Mr. 
Asa Call, Mr. Charles Adams, Mr. Chan- 
dler Ward, Mr. George Judd, Mr. Gor- 
don Stephens, Mr. Seeley Mudd, Jr., Mr. 
Field Stanton, Mr. Dan McMillan, Mr. 
Lewis Gabel, Mr. John McCoy, Mr. 
Christy Walsh, Mr. John Keator, Mr. 
Jack Winston, Mr. Sidney Gamble, Mr. 
sami Lindauer, Mr. Frederick Perkins, 
Mr, Frank Simpson, Mr. Robert Smith, 
Mr. Herbert Stanton, Mr. George Reed, 
Mr. Clyde Leigh, Mr. Ross Kirkpatrick, 
Mr. Howard Shepherd, Mr. Victor Col- 
lins, Mr. Jerry Powell. Mr. Robertson 
Ward and Mr. James Rollins. 





Mr. and Mrs. Guy Rose have moved 
to Pasadena, where they will occupy 
their beautiful new home, combining an 
artistic studio, which overhangs the Ar- 
royo Seco, north of the Colorado street 
bridge. They are planning to leave July 
15 for a month’s camping trip in the 
Owen’s River Valley. 


Particularly delightful among the 
Fourth of July events was the artistically 
appointed dinner party given at the Los 
Angeles Country Club Tuesday evening 
by Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Cook for their 
attractive young daughter, Miss Jose- 
phine. The decorations were appropriate 
to the occasion, being carried out in the 
national colors. Overhead was suspend- 
ed a golden Liberty bell, lined with red, 
white and blue, and in the table center 
stood a miniature Betsy Ross, holding a 
tiny silken flag. Dainty souvenirs served 
as an appreciated feature. Amone the 
young folk for whom places were ar- 
ranged were Susanna Bryant, Alice 
Hicks, Geraldine Herron, Catherine 
Cheney, Susan Valentine, Virginia Bish- 
op, Deborah Bixby, Ruth Dockweiler, 
Lucia Turner, Caroline Cochran, Rose- 
mary Hancock, Bernadine Murphy, Anna 
Katherine Flint, Muriel Flint, Elizabeth 
Bixby, Hortense Mclaughlin, Leontine 
Bayer, Dorothy Fulton, Carolyn Allen, 
Louise Innis, Roberta Crutcher. Kath- 
erine Phillips, Genevieve Maier, Martha 
Ramsay, Mary Call, Margaret Fulton, 
Lilian May Kahn, Barbara Ballou of 
Washington, D. C., Elizabeth Herron, 
Katherine McGarry, Margaret McGarry, 
Elizabeth Huntington. Mary Hunting- 
ton, Effie Green, Ruth Redmond, Ella 
Brooks Barlow, Katherine Grigg, Dor- 
othy Lillian Wellborn and Dorothy 
Green. Ata nearby table Mr. and Mrs. 
Cook with a small party of their own 


personal friends chaperoned the young 
folk. 


One of the recent delightful affairs 
given was the luncheon with which Mr. 
Edward Salisbury, eldest son of Mrs. A. 
J. Salisbury of Menlo avenue, enter- 
tained on board his magnificent yacht 
anchored at San Pedro. Mr. Salisbury’s 
guests included Mrs. Lee A. Phillips. 
Mrs. William Hadley, Mrs. Stoddard 
Jess, Mrs. E. S. Rowley, Mrs. Thomas 
Ridgway, Mrs. Erasmus Wilson, Mrs. S. 
M. Goddard, Mrs. O. H. Churchill. Mrs. 
Will Richardson, Mrs. Irving W. Hol- 
lingsworth, Mrs. McCauly, Mrs. E. W 
Ewing, Mrs. Frank Walsh, Mrs. Melvin 
George, Mrs. Burrell, Mrs. Taggart, Mrs 
Haskell, Mrs. J. H. Miles, Mrs. Richard 
Day, Mrs. Charles McFarland, Mrs. At- 
kinson, Mraand Mrs. Carl Sfrohm of 
Elgin, Ill, Mrs. A. J. Salisbury, Miss 
Madeline Soudan. Miss Isabel Wintrode, 
Miss Beeman, Miss Nason, Miss Lois 
Salisbury, Miss Miles, Miss Gretchen 
Day, and Miss May Jenkins. Mr. Salis- 
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the daily papers. 


During July and August store closes 
Saturdays at one o’clock 








IF. Guggenheim 


The Embroidery and Linen Shop 


Now at the Brack Shops, Fourth 
Floor—Front. Linens of every 
kind, 
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bury has traveled extensively in his yacht 
and has had many thrilling experiences. 


Mrs. William Irving Warner and her 
daughter Mrs. Wallace Libby Hardison, 
entertained at the home of the former, 
866 West Washington, recently, with a 
delightful affair in honor of Mrs. Frank 
Honeywell of Berkeley and Mrs. Pryor 
smith of Wichita, Kansas. The house 
was attractively decorated with a pro- 
fusion of summer blossoms. The guests 
were Mrs. Robert Dalzell Jillson of New 
York, Mrs. Pryor Smith, Mrs. Frank 
Honeywell, Mrs. C. B .Bent of Kansas 
City, Mrs. Lucile Allison Loud, Mrs. Al- 
leta Teague Wilson, Mrs. Georgia Wil- 
son Ober, Mrs. A. Wolgamot, Mrs. D. 
Bowers, Mrs. Clara W. Gries and Mrs. 
Joseph McCutchan. Mrs. Jillson gave 
a delightful program of readings and 
Mrs. Hardison sang a group of songs. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. Kingsley Macomber 
and their guest, Mrs. Felton Elkins of 
Santa Barbara have been enjoying a 
stay of several days at the Alexandria. 
Mrs. Macomber as Miss Harkness of 
Pasadena has many friends here who 
greet her return with much pleasure. 
The Macombers have just completed 
their magnificent new home at Burlin- 
game and will divide the greater part of 
their time between there and their big 
ranch in the north at Paicenos. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Woods and their 
sons, William, Jr., and Richard, are en- 
joying a month’s outing in the Big Bear 
Valley. 


Mr. and Mrs. Van Kelsey arrived this 
week from San Francisco where they 
have been passing a part of their honey- 
moon. Their marriage in Richmond, 
Virginia, a few weks ago, was an event 
of much interest both in the south and 
in this city, where the young bride, as 
Miss Tomasa Stiles visited last year as 


Now in Progress 


Is proving an occasion of importance 
to those economically inclined. The 
goods—all bearing the Robinson Store 
hall mark —are assembled with careful 
regard to present and early autumn 
It’s an economy event well 
worth investigating. 
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Our Ability 
to Serve 


You 


does not cease with our 
payment of a high interest 
rate on your savings. 


We offer you the Service 
of our other departments 
—a helpful personal Ser- 
vice that is most efficient 
—and in a quiet, pleasant 
room that is unusual. 


HIBERNIAN 
Savings Bank 


Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. 
SPRING AT FOURTH 











Flowers For All 


Occasions 


Bouquets—large or small. 
designs in wreaths. Free delivery 
—quick service. Orders taken for 
and from any point. 


Special 


Broadway Florist 


414% South Broadway 








the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Kelsey 
of Portland street, parents of Mr. Kel- 
sey. 


Mr. and Mrs. James Rathwell Page 
and the latter’s mother, Mrs. I. N. Van 
Nuys, have left for the north for a 
month. Mrs. Page and Mrs. Van Nuys 
will be guests at the hotel at Del Monte, 
while Mr. Page, a member of the pre- 
paredness camp at Monterey, will pass 
the time in drill and camp life. 


Mr. and Mrs. James Rathwell Page 
entertained Saturday evening with a 
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prettily appointed dinner party at the 
Midwick Club in compliment to Mrs. 
Houghton Metcalf, formerly Miss Lu- 
cile Clark, who is enjoying a visit here 
with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Wesley 
Clark at the Hotel Darby. The table 
was attractive with dahlias, shaded del- 
phiniums and other gaily tinted blos- 
soms. Places were arranged for Mrs. 
Metcalf, Mr. and Mrs. Rolden Borden, 
Mr. and Mrs. Borden Johnson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter M. Brunswig, Mr. and Mrs. 
Irving Walker, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
A. Meyer, Miss Virginia Garner, Mr. 
George Ennis, Mr. Thomas B. Brown, 
Mr. Maynard McFie and the host and 


hostess. A number of other delightful 
social courtesies are being extended 
Mrs. Metcalf, following the informal 


tea given in her honor shortly after her 
arrival here, by her parents. Upon that 
occasion about one hundred friends were 
invited in to greet Mrs. Metcalf. Yes- 
terday in compliment to Mrs. Metcalf 
an attractively appointed luncheon was 
given at the Los Angeles Country Club, 
Mrs. C. C. Parker of West Twenty- 
eighth street being the hostess. ehomag’ 
in honor of this charming young mat- 
ron, Mrs. Hugh Livingstone Macneil and 
her daughter, Mrs. Bertnard Smith, are 
entertaining with a luncheon at the Los 
Angeles Country Club. 


One of the most brilliant of recent af- 
fairs was the reception given by Mrs. 
William T. McI*ie at her home on West 
Twenty-ninth street, several hundred in- 
vitations having been issued for the 
event. The home was resplendent in a 
choice arrangement of garden flowers 
and greenery, and the hostess was as- 
sisted by the following group of friends: 
Mrs. Henry W. O’Melveny, Mrs. Lyman 
R. McFie, Mrs. Daniel Murphy, Miss 
Sue Sinnott, Mrs. Harold S. Cook, Mrs. 
James S. McKee, Mrs. Lee A. Phillips, 
Mrs. James Rathwell Page, Mrs. Isaac 
Milbank, Mrs. Nicholas Milbank, Mrs. 
L. B. Graham, Mrs. Erwin Armstrong, 
Mrs. Rolden Borden, Mrs. Gail B. John- 
son, Mrs. Mary B. Welch, Miss Silence 
McVay, Miss Frances McVay and Miss 
Louise Johnson. 


At an attractively appointed luncheon 
given last Saturday announcement was 
made of the engagement of Miss Linda 
Seay, daughter of Mrs. F. G. Seay of 
South Bonnie Brae street, to Mr. Mars 
Frederick Baumgardt, son of Professor 
and Mrs. R. B. Baumgardt of West Thir- 
tieth street. The decorations were in 
Shasta daisies, ferns and tulle, carrying 
out the sorority colors of the young 


bride-elect, yellow and white. Guests 
included Mrs. Baumgardt, Miss I leta 
Smith, Miss Marjorie Malone, Miss 


Marie Nichols, Miss Hortense Monlux, 
Miss Josephine Anderson, Miss Helen 
Millspaugh, Miss Lucy Smith, Miss Mar- 
guerite Orth, Miss Lucile Morris, Miss 
Margaret Nimmer, Miss Kathleen John- 
ston, Miss Mary ‘Anderson, Miss Olga 
Oper, Miss Grace Hedrick, Mrs. J. A. 
Seger, Mrs. Paul Carlin, Miss Josephine 
Hamlin, Miss Belle Smith, Miss Augus- 
ta Bont, Miss Mary Johnston, Mrs. 
Howard Baumgardt, Miss Louise Rice, 
Miss Lois McCoy, Miss Avis Olmstead, 
Miss Ruth Hensler, Mrs. Charles Rich- 
ards, Miss Myrtle Nimmer and Mrs. J. 
W. Lowry. 


Complimenting her sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Clare Strohn, who with Mr. Strohn is 
visiting here from Elgin, Illinois, Mrs. 
Eleanor McCauley will entertain next 
Tuesday with a luncheon and bridge 
party at the Los Angeles Country Club. 
Sixteen guests will be invited in for the 
occasion. 


Mrs. Erasmus Wilson will be hostess 
Tuesday at an informal bridge party, 
guests included the members of a small 
club to which she belongs, and which 
meets each fortnight. 


In honor of Mrs. Thomas L. Duque, 
who has just returned from a delightful 
trip, Mrs. Martha Taggart entertained 
Wednesday with a beautifully appointed 
luncheon at her home on Scarff street. 
Bright red ramblers and maidenhair 
ferns formed the decorations and places 
were arranged at the table for Mrs. 
Duque, Mrs. Edwin S. Rowley, Mrs. L. 
C. Judd, Mrs. John T. Jones, Mrs. Rich- 
ard Perez, Mrs. Willard Stimson, Mrs. 
Price, Mrs. A. J. Salisbury, Mrs. C. R. 
Lewis, Mrs. H. M. Binford, Mrs. Alice 
Montgomery, Miss May Owen, Mrs. 
Victoria Trask, Mrs. Stoddard Jess, Mrs. 
L, Ayers, and the hostess. Mrs. Duque 
in her absence visited New York and 


Other of the larger eastern cities, as well 
as Cuba, 


Mr. and Mrs. George I. Cochran were 
host and hostess Thursday evening at an 
artistically appointed dinner, the guest 
of honor being Mrs. Frank Johnson, who 
1S visiting here with her daughter, Mrs. 


LOS ANGELES 


Announcements—Stationery 





C. WESLEY DENNING CO. Printing, en- 
graving, social and business stationery, 
wedding invitations, announcements. Brack 
Shops, 521-527 W. Seventh, at Grand. 
Phones F 6435, Main 2788. 


Art 


PLACE OF FINE ARTS CoO., 923 S. Fig- 
ueroa. Furniture and picture framing. 
Visit our galleries of paintings. 


Birds and Pets 


BREEDERS’ EXCHANGE, Inc., 331 S Hill. 
Pets of all varieties. Dog, cat and bird 
remedies. Veterinarian in attendance. 


FANCIERS’ EXCHANGE, 640 8S. MAIN. 
BABY CHICKS, HATCHING EGGS, poul- 
try, pigeons, rabbits, cats, dogs, birds, 
PETS OF ALL KINDS. FREE EXHIBIT. 
A 6069, Bdwy. 2824, 














Corsets 


NUBONE CORSET SHOP, 222 W. 9th. The 
latest models in front and back lace cor- 
sets. Notaseme silk hosiery and Hall’s 
Jersey Silk Underwear. 


EMMA E. GOODWIN Corset, Brack Shops. 
For health, comfort, style. Moderate price. 


LA MARQUE, 1020 Haas Bldg. Custom 
corsets built to the figure. Lingerie. 


Electrical Fixtures 


CYRIL J. WHITE, 521-527 West Seventh 
St. Main 6570 and A 5325 


FORVE-PETTEBONE CO., 514 S. Broad- 
way. Main 937; Home F 3037. 


Embroidery and Buttons 


STAR PLAITING & BUTTON CoO., 651 &S. 
Hill. Plaiting, hemstitching, buttons. 


WATSON PLAITING & BUTTON CO., 525 
S. Bdwy. Buttons, embroidery. New store. 








Engraving—Picture Framing 


DUNCAN VAIL CO., 730 S Hill. We carry 
a large line of exclusive styles. A high 
standard of excellence maintained. 








Gowns 





POLLOCK & VERRILL, Brack Shops. Spe- 
cialists in women’s smart apparel. 


HARIOT ROSE, Prack Shops. 
fancy coats made with style to 





Gowns and 
please. 





MRS. PHOEBUS-OLIVER, Modiste, 1721 


West Seventh St. Tel. 53152. 





VAN COURT COAT SHOP, Brack Shops. 
Van Court auto coat, evening coats, Owns. 








Hairdressing 





ROSEMARY BEAUTY SHOP, Prom. H, 
Brack Shop. Facial treatment specialists. 





COMMON-SENSE BEAUTY SHOP, Brack 
Shops. Scalp, skin; manicuring specialists. 





FLEUR DE LIS BEAUTY PARLOR, Prom. 
EB, Brack Shops. Facial and hot oil treat- 
ments a specialty. Hemmings & Rosenthall. 





Interior Decorators 





F, OLIVER WELLS, Brack Shops, interior 
decorating, draperies, hand decorations on 
furniture. Mural and tapestry painting. 





Infants’ Apparel 


BEEMAN & HENDEE, Brack Shops. The 
exclusive baby shop, everything for chil- 
dren. Complete outfits. 





Walter Story. Other guests will include 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee A. Phillips, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. H. Davis, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
P. Story, Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Earl, and 
Mr. Frank Miller. Mr. and Mrs. Coch- 
ran returned the earlier part of the week 
from Santa Barbara, where in company 
with Mr. and Mrs. Davis they went for 
the Fourth of July week-end. 


Mr. and Mrs. Louis FE. Dreyfus have 
taken apartments at the Bryson for the 
summer season, planning, however, to 
enjoy a number of delightful week-end 
trips into the country for their summer 
recreation. 


Interesting news to a large circle of 
friends here is the announcement of the 
marriage last Saturday of Miss Alber- 
tine Kirby, youngest daughter of Mrs. 
F. C. Kirby to Mr. Norman Harper Bell, 
a young business man of San Francisco. 
The wedding took place in this city in 
the presence of the bride’s mother and 
a few intimate friends. Upon their re- 
turn from the south where they are 
passing a few weeks, Mr. and Mrs. Bell 
will make their home in San Francisco. 


Mrs. Nathaniel Wilshire, who is leav- 
ing today for a visit with Mr. and Mrs. 
Jack Niven at Del Monte, entertained 
Wednesday with a delightful luncheon. 
Her guests included Mrs. Sydney I. 
Wailes, Mrs. Harry Robinson, Mrs. 
Frank Griffith, Mrs. E. T. Earl, Mrs. 
Harry Turner, Miss Louise Burke, Mrs. 
Jack Niven and Mrs. Dean Flowers. 


Enjoyable among the Fourth-of-July 
parties was that participated in by Mr. 
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Courtesy Broadway Dept. Store 


ft URN your house into a home by 


placing a comfy chair here, a picture 
or lamp over there. You will be sur- 
prised at the changed appearance for the 
better. If I were you I would consult 
with experts who really know the art. 
You will find on Figueroa the kind of 
service I mean. 


Nothing will please the kiddies better 
than a visit to animal and bird land on 
Hill near Third, unless 1t is the pur- 
chasing of one of the pets. You will 
find a wonderful variety, to delight the 
hearts of the little ones. 


When art is manifested in almost ev- 
erything we look at outdoors it is no 
wonder California is a haven for artists 
and lovers. When purchasing materials, 
you will find a complete assortment in a 
shop on Hill, near Seventh. 


Buttons galore—all kinds, all sizes, all 
shapes—you will find an endless variety 
in an upstairs shop on Broadway, near 
Fifth. I believe this store carries a 
larger number of shapes and sizes than 
any other place. If you know what you 
want, and most folks do, remember 
where you will find variety. 


When you return to the city from your 
summer vacation and want the “healthy 
freckles and tan” removed from your 
face simply Fletcherize your complexion. 
Most folks do this and get fine results. 
This bleach paste is sold at all the lead- 
ing stores. There is a beauty shop on 
Promenade E. Brack Shops, that sells 
the line and does a great many other 
things too. When needing facial and 
hot oil treatments, hair dressing, sham- 
pooing, or, in fact, any scientific beauty 
treatment, remember this shop, which is 
conducted by specialists who gained 
their experience in one of the most ex- 
clusive department stores in the city. 


and Mrs. Robert Rowan, Mrs. Marie 
Reed, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Flint and 
Mr. Duffy Schwarz, who motored up to 
the beautiful Santa Barbara country 
place of Mr. and Mrs. A. Kingsley Ma- 
comber where a delightful week-end was 
passed. 


One of the most delightful of the sea- 
son’s affairs will be the garden tea 
which Mrs. Roy Jones and Mrs. Ernest 
Quinan are giving this afternoon at the 
home of the latter, 369 Hoover street, 
in compliment to Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
MacMonnies, who are the house guests 
of Mrs. MacMonnies’ mother, Mrs. John 
P. Jones at Santa Monica. As Miss 
Alice Jones, Mrs. MacMonnies was one 
of the popular belles of Los Angeles and 
Santa Monica and her return from Eur- 
ope to her former home, in company 
with her famous husband, the well known 
sculptor, has been the motif for many 
charming social courtesies. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward Laurence Do- 
heny will entertain tomorrow with an 
informal luncheon at their country place. 


Mrs. Edwin S. Rowley is entertaining 
this afternoon at her home on Menlo 
avenue with an informal bridge tea. 


In honor of Mrs. Edwin Locksley 
Stanton, one of the charming brides of 
the season, Miss Katherine Stearns is 
entertaining this afternoon with a small 
bridge tea. Guests include the members 
of the younger married set, about twenty 
friends being invited in for the occasion. 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard Bishop enter- 





Japanese Goods 


THE NEW YAMATO, 635-637 S. Bdway. 
Largest Japanese store on Coast. Complete 
line of Chinese and Japanese art goods. 





Jewelry 
DOUGLAS DONALDSON, 4156 Walton 
Place. Hand wrought jewelry designed 





Knitted Apparel 


THE GUENTHER KNITTING CO. 
905 S. BROADWAY. FROM KNITTER TO 
WEARER, SMART FRENCH KNIT JER- 
SEY SPORT SUITS, COATS AND BATH- 
ING SUITS, IN CHECK, STRIPED OR 
PLAIN EFFECTS, EXCLUSIVE MAKE. 


Ladies’ Tailor 


WHITE’S LADIES’ TAILORING CO., Brack 
Shops. Exclusive designs for exclusive folk. 


A. FRIEDMAN, 520 S. Bdway. Originator 
cf high-class work. Low prices. Room 217. 


Languages 


FRENCH LANGUAGE STUDIO, Room 703, 
International Bldg., Spring & Temple. 


Libraries 


BOOK LOVERS’ EXCHANGE, Prom, 13, 
3rack Shops. Fiction. Drama. Yearly rates, 


BOOKLOVERS’ LIBRARY, 222 Mercantile 
Pl. All the late books less than 2c per day. 


Millinery 


MISS EBERSOLB, Brack Shops. Individ- 
ual millinery to order. Distinctive designs. 


Needlecraft 


MAISON STAEHBELI, of Switzerland. Im- 
ported needlework. Linens. Brack Shops. 


Party Favors 


DECORATIVE NOVELTY Co., 739 S.B’way, 
2nd Floor. Cotillion, party favors, etc. 


Panamas 


A-1 HAT WORKS, 224 Mercantile Place. 
Panamas cleaned and blocked without acid. 
Ladies’ panamas and straws our specialty. 


UNION HAT WORKS, 420 W. 8th St. Pan- 
amas cleaned, blocked, retrimmed. M 2797. 


Portraits 


BROWNELL’S STUDIO, 5th floor, Metro- 
politan Bldg. High class portraits greatly 
reduced in price during summer months. 


Cc. A. KRAUCH, 444 S. Broadway. Portrait 
photography. Not the usual stereotyped 
photos, but artistic workmanship. 


JOHNSON, PHOTOGRAPHER, Brack 
Shops, 7th and Grand. F3236—Main 51139. 


STECKEL STUDIO, 336% 8. Bdway. Char- 
acteristic portraits. Beautiful pictures of 
children. HBighteen medals for artistry. 


a 





Shopping Service 


A NEW DEPARTMENT OF INDIVIDUAL 
SERVICE—to assist you, in an individual 
way, with whatever shopping problems 
you may have. This helpful new depart- 
ment is at your command. Second Floor. 
The Broadway Department Store. 





Social Secretary 
LETTER -SHOP, 9922 





[ ) Investment 
Social and business correspondence. 


THE 
Bldg. 





Toilet Requisites 


TLETCHER’S BLEACH PASTE—double 
strength—has produced marvelous results 
as a freckle and.comptexion cream. It is 
guaranteed. Sold by all leading stores. 





tained at dinner-Tuesday evening at the 
Los Angeles Country Club, their guests 
including members of their family and 
several friends. 


Mr. E. W. Hendrick, son of Judge and 
Mrs. J. W. Hendrick left the first of the 
week for West Point, where he is to en- 
ter immediately. Prior to hts departure 
a dance was given for him by Judge and 
Mrs. Hendrick, about eighty young folk 
being invited in for the occasion. One 
of the special decorations for the dance 
which was marked by patriotic appoint- 
ments, was a handsome silk flag won by 
Mrs. Hendrick’s class at Harvard School 
and loaned to him for this farewell affair 
given in his honor. 


Miss Katherine Cocke of Figueroa and 
Adams streets has as her house guest 
Miss Hilda Clough of San Francisco, 
who arrived a few days ago. Many de- 
lightful affairs are being given in honor 
of tniseeharming vitor. 


Mr. Woods R. Woolwine has returned 
from an enjoyable trip to the east and 
south. In his absence of a month or so 
he visited in Chicago, Cleveland and his 
former home in Nashville, Tennesee. 


Mr. John R. Mathews, with his wife 
and daughter, Miss Mary, left last Sat- 
urday for an outing trip to the Yosemite. 


Dr. and Mrs. Ross Elmer Neel of En- 
senada, Mexico, are in the city for a few 
weeks’ visit with relatives and friends. 
Mrs. Neel. will be remembered as Miss 
Helen Bushnell and a host of friends will 
welcome her return here for a sojourn. 
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WEN WISTER’S brilliant brochure, 
mes ©The Pentecost of Calamity,” opens 


with a picture of Germany just before 
the war, in which he makes it plain that 
outwardly, in all the apparent qualities 
of civic progress, the great empire stood 
ahead of her compeers. But as the 
scene changed, and the underlying psy- 
chology of modern German humanity 
revealed itself beneath the mask, the at- 
tractiveness disappeared, and a hideous 
and defiling war-God revealed himself. 
Professor Schevill’s volume, “The Mak- 
ing of Modern Germany,” is an excel- 
lent complement to Wister’s brochure, 
for it portrays, in systematic and almost 
alluring form, the manner in which the 
German Empire has grown to its pres- 
ent strength, and has acquired those 
characteristics that have attracted the 
world’s wonder and admiration. ‘At the 
same time, there is such a self-compla- 
cent attitude of wholesale satisfaction, 
so fatuous a blinking of fundamental is- 
sues, that the rhetorical finish and verve 
of the six lectures which constitute the 
book, while making it, no doubt, delight- 
ful reading to the hyphenated American, 
must cause the judicious to sigh. The 
lectures, delivered at the invitation of 
the University Lecture Association, and 
in co-operation with the University of 
Chicago, were arranged for in the spring 
of 1914, and were not delivered until 
the year 1915. Meanwhile, the world 
struggle began, and the author had to 
add, subtract and fuse his materials in 
order to meet in a measure the new 
conditions—although he avoids any di- 
rect or immediate reference to the war. 
The book is an admirable apologetic, 
undisfiigured by palpable unfairness, and 
revealing a competent grasp of the long 
period of history with which it deals. 
The author shows in his first chapter 
how Germany, at the close of the middle 
ages, failed to become a nation. At the 
outburst of the Reformation “it was the 
immeasurable misfortune of Germany 
that a nationally minded emperor was 
not at hand at that moment when the 
whole political stage was set for his ar- 
rival, and that in consequence the splen- 
did opportunity (of building the separ- 
ate states into an empire) was permitted 
to go by unused.” Only twenty years 
old when he was called to face the Ref- 
ormation crisis, and educated by Dutch 
and Spanish teachers in a blind devotion 
to the Roman see, Charles the Fifth 
proved himself utterfy incapable of un- 
derstanding what stirred the nation to 
the depth of its souk Not only did he 
manifest an ilmmediate aversion for 
Luther, but, feeling himself to be a 
Spaniard rather than-a German, he eag- 
erly resolved to do what lay in his pow- 
er to crush the national movement, since 
In his eye it was~but +he cloak of rebel- 
lion directed against-the divinely sanc- 
tioned power of the CGurch.” Then fol- 
lowed a century _of desolating interne- 
cine wars which left-Germany broken 
and prostrate; her disastrous eclipse oc- 
curring at the very time when the dis- 
covery of new worlds opened a grand 
vista and marvelous opportunities to 
other nations, which found themselves, 
like Spain, France and England. The 
author draws an odd parallel with an- 
Other “eliminated” country—Ireland— 
“conquered by England and deprived of 
its powers of independent action.” But 
as Ireland was never a single kingdom, 
possessing “independent action” (more’s 
the pity!) it could hardly be deprived of 
this. There is an odd touch of politico- 
literary German meddlesomeness in the 
passing reference, recalling Dr. Kuno 
Meyer’s performances. When a power, 
that of Brandenburg, began to develop 
which finally unified the long sundered 
z€rinan states, its princinles were 
strangely cynical and irreligious. Its 
most brilliant representative, Frederic 
the Great, was the devoted pupil of Vol- 
taire, to whom Christianity in its politi- 
cal aspect was l’infame. That welding 
together of religious and political prin- 
ciples which took place in Gallican 
France and Anglican England, and which 
has given us the religiously humani- 
tarian civic type so startlingly absent in 
modern Germany, never occurred in 
Brandenburg or in Prussia. It is the 
startling weakness of the otherwise ex- 
cellent book now under discussion, that 
in the field of religious belief and the 
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higher politics it seems without any mes- 
sage. Its allusions to the church and 
to religion are of the unsympathetic 
kind that mean their relegation to the 
pathological, along with superstitions 
and hysteria. Economical areuments ev- 
erywhere reign supreme. And yet if 
there is one sure result that the present 
war is already bringing about, it is the 
fresh orientation of historical thought 
which has hitherto been relying blindly 
and foolishly on economic arguments as 
the criterion of value. In the last issue 


man is religious and idealistic. Again, 
Professor Schevill evidently does not 
know what militarism means. He sup- 


poses that the possession of an expen- 
sive army or navy constitutes militarism 
and preparedness. But the essence of 
militarism is the handing over by the 
taxpayers of a country to a hereditary 
caste (acting along with a professional 
element in the nation) the power to de- 
clare and carry on war, or deliberately 
to plan an aggressive war. Our party 
system, with all its imperfection, at least 
removes this appalling danger. Pro- 
fessor Schevill is indeed at sea regarding 
the fundamentals of our political struc- 
ture, and his handling of religious mat- 
ters or rather his failure to handle them 
at all where they are a vital element in 
the interpretation of history—is a de- 
fect equally to be regretted. If we ex- 
cept these limitations, the book he has 
written is of high value. (“The Making 
of Modern Germany.” By Ferdinand 
Schevilly AgG@eMcCite & Co, Bul- 
lock’s.) ler lee), 


Pennell Etchings of San Francisco 


Extra illustrated, but by words and 
not by pictures is the “San Francisco, 
the City of the Golden Gate,” by Joseph 
Pennell in the City Series. Charles 
Farwell Edson has furnished the extra 
illustrations, in free verse, taking the 
subject of each picture as his own, he 
makes San Francisco a male, “arrogant 
aud bold,” not the ‘“‘she” of polite poets. 
And it is just, for San Francisco lacks 
feminine grace in her fair hills, un- 
adorned by nature but rising full in the 
wind and looking out to sea. Joseph 
Pennell with his unerring sense of the 
picturesque has chosen twenty-five at- 
titudes—may one say—of the city of 
pride, to depict: Chinatown with its gay 
flags, Telegraph Hill, buttressed with 
rock, Market street with its tall towers, 
and one ruin, just to remind us. A hill- 
top. with a mass of buifding thrown 
against the sky is treated thus by Mr. 
Edson: 

“A low-browed front but such a depth in 
back, 
That four good stories hardly hold the 


house 
Yet here they hang, brown moss upon a 
cliff 
Gazing afar with wonder opened eyes, 
The heights of life are only gained by 
these 
Who dare to climb 
hufiss 


As poetry one likes best “Fog Coming 
ge”? 


“A gray, cool mantle lifted from the seas 
Is wrapped around the shoulders of the 


in spite of all re- 


town; 

Slips to its feet as soft, rare folds of 
silk 

Cling to the form of woman that you 
love. 


This is one gift the Peaceful Ocean sends 
That rich and poor alike share equally; 
God’s breath it is and when we know His 


will 
Each human will 


need.” 


(“San Francisco, the City of the 
Golden Gate.” Etchings by Joseph Pen- 
nell. Le Roy Phillips. Bullock’s.) 

—Madge Clover 


have all one soul can 


When the Sandman Comes 


Two more of the wood and meadow 
folk figure in Thornton W. Burgess’ lat- 
est collections of bedtime stories. Bus- 
ter Bear, whose grumbly rumbly voice 
and huge body make him the hero of 
all the other animals, and Old Mr. Toad 
encounter many strange and laughable 
adventures. Little Joe Otter and Billy 
Mink, his chum, play funny pranks on 
Buster but it takes Blacky the Crow and 
Sammy Jay to prove him less of a hero 
than his size would indicate, Old Mr. 
Toad quite astonishes his friend. Peter 
Rabbit, with his unsuspected talents, 
wisdom and beauty; and the Smiling 
Pool kindergarten, where all the polly- 
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ARI BOOKS 


Art Lovers will enjoy an hour or so browsing through our recently acquired 
collection of Gallery Books. They comprise Etchings, Engravings and Photo- 
gravures fully described, of the great collections of art in Europe, many in 


choice bindings, all moderately priced. 


DAWSON’S BOOK SHOP 


918 SOUTH HILL STREET 


BOOKS BOUGHT 





wog babies of Grandfather Frog, Old 
Mr. Toad and Stickytoes the Tree Toad 
grow up together, is a never-ceasing 
wonderment to that curious little animal, 
as it will prove to the kiddies. Burgess 
makes all these nature babies wonder- 
fully real and personal and especially 
musical and of a nature to appeal to the 
boys and girls are the affairs of Old Mr. 
Toad. (‘Adventures of Buster Bear” 
and “Adventures of Old Mr. Toad.” By 
Thornton W. Burgess. Little, Brown & 


Co. Bullock’s.) 
“Unpretenders” Everyday Folk 
In “The Unpretenders” Anne War- 


wick describes the everyday persons one 
meets in life; what they are when not 
“pretending,” when their little foibles 
and romances are revealed. The book 
does not tell a story, but is rather a 
series of sketches, more or less con- 
nected. There is Anne, just a plain 
woman, but whose ideas are exactly 
what Michael, her husband, needs to 
make his books successful; Patsy, 
mother of “The Angel,” whose husband 
is in Congress, and who is jealous of the 
female lobbyists; Gladys-Marie, merely 
a maid, whose quaint sayings furnish the 
Verplancks new views of life; Sheila, a 
society person, who surprises her friends 
with her genius. Warner, a wag, also 
relates his life’s tragedy; Chalmers, a 
clubman, proves he has a heart, and ef- 
fects a reconciliation between Patsy and 
her husband. These form a homely but 
interesting group, affording studies of 
widely different but more or less fa- 
miliar characters. (“The Unpretenders.” 
By Anne Warwick. John Lane Co. Bul- 
lock’s.) 


Cookery of Allied Nations 


Think of the substantial British din- 
ners, French and Italian epicurean re- 
pasts, add to these gourmet memories 
the more novel and mysterious concoc- 
tions of Russian, Belgian, Serbian and 
Japanese culinary artists and you have 
an idea of the “Allied Cookery” book, 
which has been just issued to aid war 
sufferers in the agricultural districts of 
France. The proceeds of the sale of 
this unique volume are to be distributed 
by Le Secours National of France. The 
recipes, which sound appetizing in the 
reading, have been arranged by Grace 
Clerque Harrison and Gertrude Clerque, 
with words of Godspeed from Hon. 
Raoul Dandurand of the Legion of Hon- 
or and by Stephen Leacock and Ella 
Wheeler, WileoxeDishesesranwee from 
soups to puddings and dainty desserts of 
various kinds. More fascinating than a 
romance, more significant than a history, 
more effective than a diplomatic message. 
(Allied Cookery.” Arranged bv Grace 
Cierque Harrison and Gertrude Clerque. 
Introduction by Hon. Raoul Dandurand. 
Commandeur de la Legion d’Honneur. 
Prefaced by Stephen T.eacock and Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Bullock’s.) 





Books Received This Week 


“The Memoirs of a Physician.” From 
the Russian of Vikenty Veressayev. By 
Alfred A. Kopf, Publisher. 

“Green Mansions.” By W. H. Hud- 


son. Novel. Alfred A. Kopf, Publisher, 
_ “Eat and Be Well.” By Augene Chris- 
oes Pees Die Alfred <A. Kopr bap 
isher, 


“Napoleon—In 


= His Own Words.” 
Translated 


from the French of Jules 
Bertaut. By H. E. Law and CL 
Rhodes. A. C. McClure & Co. 

“These Lynnekers.” By J. D. Beres- 
ford. George H. Doran Co. 





Notes From Bookland 


Rudyard Kipling evidently does not 
agree with Dr. Johnson’s famous dictum 
that “the man who is tired of London is 
tired of life.’ He has painted here and 
there in his tales bits of a pale blue 
smoky London. But he early migrated 
to Sussex. And he has become one of 
that company which the men of the 
South country never weary of declaring 
are the finest men in the world, the 
“Men of Sussex.” 
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NAPOLEON 


In His Own Wor.s 


Translated from the 
French of Jules Bertaut 


By 
H.E.LAW and C.L.RHODES 


COMPILATION of Na- 
A poleon’s views on poli- 

tics and adminisiration, 
his opinions on love, marriage, 
and women, and what he said 
about the things he did and the 
reasons he gave for doing 
them, made from his publish- 
ed works and his public ut- 
terances. 

In these pages he reveals 
the diverse aspects of his com- 
plex mentality—his greatness, 
and his failings. 

A valuable addition to Na- 


poleonic literature as well as 
of great general interest. 


Price $1.00 
A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers 


———— 


























ATTENTION—<Authors! Writers! 
A Complete Service for You 


We read, criticise, revise and suggest 
possible markets for short stories, 
timely articles, at reasonable rates. 
Only exceptional stories and _ book 
manuscripts handled and _ published. 
Books manufactured and distributed at 
right prices. 
WARREN T. POTTER 
511-12 Baker-Detwiler Building, 

F 1119 Los Angeles, Cal. 


HONOLUGAS KA. id 


JAPAN -SOUTH AMERICA 


WEEKLY EXCURSIONS, ALL LINES 
D.F.ROBERTSO N, AGENT 
CALIFORNIA SAVINGS BANK. SPRING & FOURTH STS 








DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif, 


May 9, 1916. 
Non-Coal 028745 
Notice is hereby given that William 
Rogers, whose post-office address is cl 
Los Angeles Examiner, Los Angeles, Calif, 
did, on _ the 14th day of April, 1916, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica: 


tion, No, 028745, to purchase the NE 
SE%, Section 2, Township 1 S., Range li 
W., S. B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, 


under the provisions of the act of June i, 
1878, and acts amendatory, known as the 
“Timber and Stone Law,” at such value 
as might be fixed by appraisement, and 
that, pursuant to such application, the 
land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $100, the stone estimated at 
$50 and the land $50: that said applicaml 
will offer final proof in support of his 
application and sworn statement on the 
Zoth day of July, 1916, before the Regis 
ter and Receiver, U. S. Land Office; i 
Angeles, California, at 10:00 a. m. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a cor: 
test at any time before patent issues, bY 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
JOHN D. ROCHE 
Register. 


try,” etc. The author argues that unless 
the ultimate purposes of our increasing 
power are made manifest to ourselves 
the world at large, and paritcularly our 
prospective enemy, that power, howevef 
great, will fail in its object of protecting 
our interests and rights and ensuring 
peace. 


No withérawals. 
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Putnams have taken over the Loeb 
Classical Library. The purpose of the 
Library is, in the words of Mr. James 
Loeb, “to make the beauty and learning 
the philosophy and wit of the great 
writers of ancient Greece and Rome 
once more accessible by means of tran* 
lations that are in themselves real pieces 
of literature, a thing to be read for the 
pure joy of it, and not dull transcripts a 
ideas that suggest in every line the exist 
ence of a finer original from which the 
average reader is shut out, and to place 
side by side with these translations the 
best critical texts of the original works. 
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In the World of Amateur Sports 





NE thing stands out clearly as a re- 

sult of the Pacific coast doubles 
tentis championship, the final of which 
was played at Long Beach Tuesday. If 
McLoughlin and his new partner, Ward 
Dawson, are to win the title which Mc- 
Loughlin and Bundy held for =thece 
years, until they lost it last summer, 
the new combination will have to im- 
rave mightily in team work. The final 
match was a thriller. Bundy and Herd, 
opponents of the new Pacific coast 
champions, put up 4 magnificent match 
and forced the winners to a score of 9-7, 
SF 6-3, 6-3, 6-2, but on paper McLough- 
lin and Dawson should have won in 
four sets and with ease, for McLough- 
lin is admittedly far the superior of his 
former teammate, Bundy, while Dawson 
always has been able to beat Herd in 
singles. As events turned out, however, 
the two teams were so evenly matched 
that the contest was one of the best ever 
seen in the south. Johnston and Grit- 
fn, the present national champions, 
should be able to dispose of the Pacific 
team, which, nevertheless, looks good 
enough to go through the sectional! 
tournament at Chicago and qualify as 
the challenger of the national title hold- 
ers. True, the spectators at Long Beach 
may not have seen the best of which 
McLoughlin and Dawson are capable. 
Dawson, apparently acting under  in- 
structions, made little attempt at bre 
liancy of play, confining himself to an 
excellent demonstration of steadiness. 
But the dash which was expected from 
the “California Comet” was seldom evi- 
dent. Figured on their old TOrtl,) tile 
losers made a better showing than the 
winners. Herd, in particular, showed 
improvement, having better control than 
for many months past. 





Los Angeles Wins at Golf 


Los Angeles Country Club is the win- 
ner of the scratch trophy of the South- 
ern California Golf Association for LYlo. 
The Los Angeles team succeeded 1 
breaking the long standing tie with Mid- 
wick last Saturday when it won the 
fnal inter-club match by three points to 


two. The Los Angeles victory was 
won by Norman Macbeth, Laurence Co- 
wing and R. J. Cash, Jr. Macbeth de- 


feated Robert Hunter, 4 up and 3 to 
play. Cowing won from Jack Niven, 6 
up and 5 to play, and Cash won from 
fey Eliot, 5 up and 4 to play. Lhe 
two Midwick victories were credited 
to E. S. Armstrong, over Jack Jevne, 
1 up and Hugo Johnstone’ over 
Judge William Frederickson, a Up 
and 1 to play. The matches were for 
36 holes, 18 played at each of the rival 
clubs. Things looked ominous for Los 
Angeles at the end of the morning round, 
played at Midwick, but the local men 
came back strong in the afternoon. 





Griffith Park Golf 


Grifith Park, which has become the 
Mecca for the unattached golfers of this 
section, is to hold a tournament opening 
today, play to be Saturdays and Sundays 
and the finals to be reached August 6. 
Many prizes of golf bags, clubs and balls 
have been put up for the competitors. 
The qualifying round of eighteen holes 
may be nlayed either today or tomorrow. 
The first round match play must be con- 
cluded by July 16 and semi-finals by the 
thirtieth. 





Prepare for Tournament 


Great preparations are being made at 
Del Monte for the Western Golf Cham- 
pionship which will be held there July 
17 to 22. Los Angeles golfers who are 
Expecieata@ participate in the event are 
E. S. Armstrong, the Pacific Coast cham- 
pion, Norman Macbeth, Harold Lamb, 
Jack Niven, Laurence Cowing, Arthur 
Braly and probably others who have not 
yet announced their intentions, From 
the bay region will come Heine Schmidt, 
Jack Neville, Robin Hayne, Vincent 
Whitney and others whose biggest tour- 
nament of the year usually is the Pacific 
coast event. Among those of the east 
who have announced their intentions of 
coming for the big event are Charles 

Chick” Evans, W. K. Wood, former 
western champion; Hoover Bankard, 
Paul Hunter, Ned Sawyer, Albert Seckel, 

ax Marston and James Standish. The 
opening day of the tournament will be 
taken up with an eighteen-hole elimina- 
tion round. The lowest sixty-four scores 
will then go into the second day of play, 
which will be the qualifying round. The 
scores made in the two-days “lay will be 
added to determine the positions in 
which the players will compete in the 





match play. Of the sixty-four players 
who survive the elimination round, thir- 
ty-two will qualify for the championship 
flight. The first match play round will 
be contested for Tuesday, for both the 
President’s and the Championship cups. 
The second round will be played Wed- 
nesday, the third Thursday and the semi- 
finals on Friday. The final day’s play is 
scheduled for Saturday and will be over 
thirty-six holes. In the six days of play, 
in addition to the President’s and Cham- 
pionship cup competition, there will be 
numerous special events so the skill of 
the golfers will be tested in every man- 
ner possible. 


Gunclut Shoot 


August 6, 7 and 8 the Los Angeles 
Gun Club will hold its registered shoot, 
which will be one of the most imnortant 
events of the summer for the scatter 
gun experts. Besides the regular cups 
and prizes the club will put up diamond 
pins and watch fobs for extra prizes to 
the extent of $500. Many out-of-town 
shooters are expected at the event. 





Southern California Tennis 


With the Pacific coast championship 
tournaments past, interest of tennis play- 
ers hereabouts is now centered in the 
annual Southern California champion- 
ships, which will be played at Long 
Beach the last of this month. Title will 
be decided in men’s and women’s singles, 
men’s and women’s doubles and mixed 
doubles. In all probability McLoughlin 
and Dawson will be seen in action again, 
as they do not expect to start east for 


the national doubles tournament until 
the second week in August. There will 
be a large representation from San 
Francisco. 





New Game of Football 

New college pastime, or, for that mat- 
ter, new outdoor games of any sort, sel- 
dom find ready acceptance. They have 
a limited vogue for a season or two and 
then are dropped in favor of baseball or 
football. But Dr. James Naismith, phys- 
ical director at the University of Kansas, 
has devised a new game of football 
which he believes will be readily accept- 
ed by universities. Jn view of the fact 
that Dr. Naismith is the inventor of the 
game of basketball, his new sport is like- 
ly to be given at least a trial. The new 
game, which has not yet been named, is 
said to combine all the best features of 
football and soccer. According to the 
preliminary rules the field on which the 
game is played shall be a regulation rug- 
by field with rugby goals. Each team 
will have 11 members and may take any 
position on the field that may be deemed 
best. The ball is similar to that used in 
soccer and there will be 40 minutes of 
play divided into four quarters. Scoring 
will be done by either a place or drop 
kick from the field or from a free try or 
crossing the goal line. The most unique 
feature of the new game is that rule 
which pertains to the handling of the 
ball. When the ball is in play and is 
below the hips all players must kick and 
no player is allowed to lay hands upon 
the sphere until it has been kicked to a 
position above the hips where it then be- 
comes permissable to use the hands. At 
this time kicking is permitted by a run- 
ner who has taken the ball by hand. A 
player running with the ball may be 
tackled, but tackling below the hips is 
tabooed. The runner when tackled is, by 
the rules of the game, compelled to stop, 
and the tackler is not allowed to throw 
him. 


NEWS OF THE WEES 
Los Angeles 
Fourth of July generally celebrated in 
city parks. 
Disturbances 
strike at harbor. 
Seventh Regiment, largely composed ot 
local men, passes through city on way to 
Mexican border. ; 
Boxer killed in contest in Vernon arena. 
California 


Business men of San Francisco organize 
to combat longshoremen’s strike. 

Half million dollar fire at Wineville. 

Five stages held up in Yosemite valley. 

United States 

Wilson continues negotiations with Car- 
ranza looking to peaceful settlement of 
trouble with Mexico. 

House cammittee reports favorably on 
administration appropriation bill. 

Mobilization of militia along Mexican 
border continues. 

Reports that Pershing has retreated 300 
miles in Mexico are denied, 

Foreign 

French and English start huge offensive 
against Germans on western war front, 
capturing first line trenches along twenty- 
five mile front and taking many German 
second line trenches, 


attend longshoremen §s 
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SANTA CATALINA ISLAND 


Delightful Summer Resort 


BAND CONCERTS in the Amphitheater every evening July Ist to September Ist, 


1916. 


DANCING in the big Pavilion every cvening except Sundays, Puly ist to Sep- 


tember Ist, 1916. 


Admission to Band Concerts and Dancing Pavilion free to patrons of WIL- 
MINGTON TRANSPORTATION COMPANY’S (Banning Line) Stenamers.. 


ISLAND VILLA and CANVAS CITY are special features at Santa Catalina Island. 
Gecod aceommedations at moderate rates. 


BATHING - BOATING - SAILING - FISHING 


For reliable informiation, folders, ete., and for reservations in Island Villa and 
Cunvas City, write to 


BANNING COMPANY, Agents 


104 Pacific Electric Building 


Los Angeles, California 
















the Gasoline of Quality 


For More Power, Insist 
on the Straight Distilled, 
All-Refinery Gas 


Standard Oil Company 


(California) 
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Germans launch counter-offensive 
against French and English forces. 

Russians continue advance against Lem- 
bere. 

No slacking in German attack upon Ver- 


dun, 
Turks claim minor victories over Rus- 
sians. 


SHRAPNEL 


On the bridle path, Central Park, New 
York 

Harriet—Dick and Edith never come 
here any more, and they used to ride 
every morning. I wonder why? 

George—-Why should they, now they're 


engaged and everything is settled ?— 
Judge. 

Mandy: What am dis celebration dat 
am bein’ held foh dis Mistah Shakes- 
peare? 


Visitor: I have forgotten the exact sig- 
nificance, but it is three hundred years 
since he did something. 

Mandy: Huh. Reckon ah bettah hold 
a celebration for mah old man. It am 
twenty-five years since he dun anything. 
—FPuck. 


She—Does your friend weigh anchor 
soon? 

He—I won’t believe it if he does. Ive 
helped him weigh fish.—Judge. 


Pompous Doctor (after examination)— 
What makes you think you have rheuma- 
tism? 

Distressed Patient—I feel it in 
bones.—]udge. 


my 


Deacon Feerful: Doctor, is it true that 
people are occasionally buried alive? 

Doctor Diggs: Deacon, it never hap- 
pens to my patients.—Puck. 

“T’'d Jove to kiss that girl; do you 
think she’d come across with it?” 

“Oh, no, you’d have to go after it.”— 
Sun-Dial. 


ALL MAKES 


Typewriters Rented Five Months 









ZEROLENE 
the Standard Oil 


for Motor Cars 








The Wholesale Typewriter Co. 


533 S. SPRING STREET 
*Phone F-4424 Main 4703 


WE SELL FOR LESS 


for $5.00 and up 
Sold for $5.00 per month 





Security and 
Friendliness 


Absolute security and friend- 
ly co-operation are assured de- 
positors by this bank and its 
employes. 


96,000 depositors testify to 
the popularity of the Security 
way of doing things. 


We shall be glad to have you 
try it for yourself. 


GURIITWYTRUSE 
= SAVINGS BAN K. 


Savings Commercial Trust 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 


Resources over $48,000,000 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 
First and Spring 








The dance was absolutely the best one 
ever given under the direction of any 
Phoenix high school class. The music 
was fine, the crowd was congenial and 
everything was covered with sang froid. 
—Phoenix (Ariz) Gazere 











a> HIS has been a dull week on the Los 


Angeles stock exchange. The holi- 
days of Monday and Tuesday were not 
followed by the customarily heavy trad- 
ing by which brokers attempt to make 
up, ordinarily, for temporary cessation 
of activities and Wednesday there was 
little activity displayed, a few sales in 
oils and mines constituting practically 
all the transactions. The leaders in these 
two lines prevailed at prices which were, 
if anything, slightly firmer than on the 
@lose last Saturday. Big Jim has, at 
this writing, gone up to 81 cents and 
improved tone is shown by Gilt Edge, 
Carter and Gold Range. Despite the 
report from Oatman that Tom Reed has 
resumed capacity operations in its mill 
for the first time in several months, the 
stock was off a little, being quoted at 
$1.38-$1.41. Other Oatman properties do 
not seem to be following the Tom Reed 
example of increased operations, in fact 
it is reported that many of the companies 
are hampered in their development work 
by exhaustion of funds and in all proba- 
bility the era of mergers, which comes 
around in most mining camps, is ap- 
proaching at Oatman. 

Oils were steady following the opening 
Wednesday. Union is selling between 
$75 and $76. Associated stands at $67- 
$80, and Amalgamated at $87.50. Rice 
Ranch Oil company has been selling at 
$1.30, seller five days. Trading in the 
industrials has been almost wholly con- 
fined to Los Angeles Investment Co., 
now selling at 58 cents, and to Home 
Telephone preferred at $72. 

There were no sales reported of either 
bonds or banks. Much interest, how- 
ever, was manifested in the remarkably 
fine showing made by the Los Angeles 
banking institutions July 1, with total 
deposits of the twenty-two clearing 
house banks on that date to be $214- 
246,456.31, an increase of $39,738,355.32 
over the same date last year. 





Banks and Bankers 


Los Angeles and California will have 
a candidate for the vice-presidency of 
the American Bankers Association this 
year in the person of Stoddard Jess, 
president of the First National Bank. 
As the office of vice-president generally 
carries with it the honor of an election, 
the following year, as president, there 
will be strong competition for the place, 
but Californians feel confident that Mr. 
Jess will be successful, since he has a 
wide acquaintance among bankers, 
through years of activity in the state and 
national associations. The Pacific coast 
will have another candidate in N. H. 
Latimer, president of the Dexter Horton 
National Bank of Seattle and there are 
three avowed candidates in the east, so 
a lively time is predicted when the bank- 
ers meet at Cincinnati, September 20, 21 
and 22, 

It was a remarkable story of banking 
growth which was told by the state- 
ment of the Bank of Italy for business 
ending June 30. The history of this in- 
stitution, which maintains branches in 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Merced, 
san Jose, Santa Clara and San Mateo, 
is well told by comparison of its re- 
sources December 31, 1904, when they 
amounted to $285,436.97 and June 30, 
1916, when the resources had reached 
the enormous total of $27,413,479.75, with 
a roll of 68,356 depositors. 

Herrick J. Lane, of the publicity de- 
partment of the German-American Trust 
and Savings Bank, is the author of an 
interesting article on “Window Display 
for Banks,” which apears in the current 
number of the Coast Banker. 

Permission has been given by the 
treasury department to national banks 
along the Mexican border to remove 
their gold reserves to inland points, as 
protection against possible raids. 

That $50,000.000 credit which United 
States bankers have made for Russia has 
called attention to the astonishing 
growth of our trade with that country. 
Our exports to Russia for the ten months 
from July, 1915, to and including ‘April 
1916, were $229,442,000, compared with 
$35,221,000 in the corresponding ten 
months’ period a year before, or a gain 
of 551 per cent. Of course, if the $50.- 
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000,000 credit were the only source of 
payment Russia had it can be seen that 
With our trade with her continuing at the 
present rate it would not take more than 
two months to exhaust the loan, but it 
must not be forgotten that England is 
taking care of a large amount of Russia’s 
financing and that the Bank of Russia 
has enormous deposits to its credit in 
the banks of Russia’s allies. 





Stock and Bond Briefs 

Just at this time, with trouble with 
Mexico looming large on the financial 
horizon, it is interesting to recall the 
effect of the Spanish-American War 
upon the market. Following the blowing 
up of the battleship Maine there was a 
tendency toward price decline but no 
acute weakness. For the next month 
the market was subject to cross-move- 
ments tntil March 25, 1898, the day the 
naval court of inquiry made known its 
findings, when the low average of 42 
was reached for a list of 12 leading in- 
dustrials which on the day of the Maine 
destruction had stood at 50.04 and a de- 
cline in the same period of 20 railroad 
from an average of 65.86 to 56.08. With 
the exception of the day the Spanish 
minister asked for his passports, these 
averages proved the lowest of the war. 
During the progress of actual hostilities 
and until the signing of the peace treaty, 
averages ruled well above the March 25 
level. Peace was declared December 1D 
1898. December 30 this list of selected 
stocks had reached the average of 60.52 
for the industrials and 74.99 for the rail- 
roads, far above the figures prevailing 
before the war started. 

Nearly all the large American indus- 
trial corporations added to their work- 
ing capital last year, big profits being but 
partially distributed to stockholders. 
The Steel Corporation made the larg- 
est increase, $44,918 815, bringing the 
working capital at the end of 1915 up to 
$272,120,565. Swift & Co. added $20,- 
000,000 to its net quick assets; American 
Woolen, $11,656,931; International Har- 
vester Co., $8,000,000; Goodrich Tire 
Co., $7,900,000; General Electric Cor- 
poration, $6,000,000. 

United States Smelting, Refining & 
Mining Co. has declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of $1 a share on the common stock. 
In April the company paid $1 and six 
months ago 75 cents. The regular quar- 
terly dividend of 134 per cent on the pre- 
ferred stock also was declared, both div- 
idends payable July 15. 

Proctor & Gamble Company announces 
a dividend of 5 per cent in cash and an 
extra dividend of 4 per cent in new com- 
mon on its common stock, both payable 
August 15. The last dividend was 4 per 
cent on the common issue, paid May 15. 
The company also has declared the reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 2 pet Centon 
its preferred stock, payable July 15. 

Indication of the demand for attrac- 
tive security issues is reflected in the 
experiences of two large New York 
banks which last weck publically offered 
$5,000,000 ten-year Baltimore and Ohio 
4¥2 per cent equipment notes on a 4.30 
per cent basis, Within two hours the 
entire issue was sold. 

American Telephone Company has 
declared its regular quarterly dividend 
of 2 per cent, payable July 15. 





Fle—Are you making any sacrifice for 
the war sufferers? 

She—Yes, all our set have given up 
wearing their diamonds.—Judge. 


she (tearfully)—You said if I’d marry 
you, you'd be humbly grateful, and now— 

He (sourly)—Well? 

She—You’re grumbly hateful!—Judge. 


_— 


“What would you say if I should kiss 
you?” 


“That's a foolish question to ask a 
fin” 

“Why so?” 

“Under such circumstances a girl sel- 
dom says anything. Some of them gur- 
gle: other gasp.”—Kansas City Journal. 

He—You remind me of an angel, dear, 
you are always harping on something 
and you never seem to have anything to 
wear.— Widow. 
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GENERAL INSURANCE NEWS 


For the annual meeting of its Big Tree 
Club, which will be held in St. Louis in 
September, the Pacific Mutual Life In- 
surance Company has selected the Jeffer- 
son Hotel as headquarters and has re- 
served a large number of rooms. AIl- 
ready there is a large list of agents of 
the Pacific Mutual in various parts of 
the country who, by writing a specified 
amount of business have qualified them- 
selves for the free trip to St. Louis. 
Gail B. Johnson is chairman of the con- 
vention committee, the other members 
of which are W. A. Sommers, Wylie E. 
Richey, Eugene W. Smith and C. I. D. 
Moore. St. Louis was selected as the 
place of meeting for the Big Tree Club 
in order that members might attend the 
annual convention of the National Life 
Underwriters’ Association, to be held in 
that city at the same time. 

Insurance Press, which every year 
makes a tabulation of the disbursements 
of life insttrance organizations in the 
United States and Canada, has just an- 
nounced the total for 1915 amounted to 
$737,700.000. Of this, payments under 
the policies of legal reserve companies 
and assessment concerns for death 
claims, matured endowments and other 
benefits amounted to $451,300,000. The 
estate of the late Tom H. Shevlin of 
Minneapolis made the largest single 
death claim, $1,525,000, but as this sum 
was not paid until 1916, the largest pay- 
ment of last year was on policies of 
Dohrman J. Sinclair of Steubenville, O., 
for $837,475. One of the largest claims 
of 1915 was upon the death of the late 
A. C. Bilicke of this city, his policies 
amounting to $240,000. The estate of the 
late Albert Murphy of Pasadena re- 
ceived $180,000 upon his policies. The 
policy loan accounts of the life com- 
panies had outstanding at the end of 
the year a total of $691,259,000, an in- 
crease of $34,091,000 compared with an 
increase of $67,854,000 for 1914 and an 
increase of $63,725,000 for 1913, in fact 
the increase for 1915 in policy loans was 
the smallest since 1909, accounted for 
mainly, says the Press, by the improve- 
ment of general business conditions that 
overcame the depression which began in 
1913. 

For the purpose of handling lumber 
plants on the Pacific coast in a manner 
similar to that of the Western Factory 
Asociation in Chicago, San Francisco 
insurance men are planning to establish 
a bureau through which the companies 
handling this class of business may be 
able to make a profit instead of facing 
a loss as is said to be the present con- 
dition. All companies joining the asso- 
clation would agree to take a proportion- 
ate part of every risk offered. It is be- 
lieved that the lumber people would 
look with favor upon such an organiza- 
tion and would be willing to pay a higher 
rate for the unlimited security it would 
offer, as compared with any exchange or 
mutual company. 

Henry Holland, who has been inspec- 
tor in charge of the Los Angeles office 
of the California Inspection Rating Bu- 
reatt has been transferred east to be- 
come manager of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Service Bureau branch at Bal- 
timore. J. C. Chandler, who has been an 
inspector for the California bureau, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Holland in charge of the Los 
Angeles office. 

F. V. Bennett, who was formerly as- 
sociated with the Los Angeles office of 
the Aetna Accident and Liability, has 
been appointed special agent for the 
American Automobile Insurance Co. of 
St. Louis, working out of the Chicago 
office. 

Re-insurance upon the accident and 
health business of the Union Pacific Life 
of Vancouver, Wash., has been written 
by the Occidental Life of Los Angeles. 
The local company will take over the 
entire plant and branch offices of the 
accident and health departments of the 
Union Pacific Life in Oregon and Wash- 
ington but the latter company will, how- 
ever, continue to conduct the life in- 
surance end of its business in these two 
States. 

Brown & Doolittle, recent] appoint- 
ed second agents in Los Angeles for the 
Franklin Fire Insurance Company, have 
been elected to membership in the Los 
Angeles Fire Underwriters’ Association 





Mrs. von Speederly—Why, if I didn’t 
help Jack to save I don’t know where 
we would land! The extravagant fellow 
would pay his creditors thirty cents on 
a dollar tomorrow if I would let him!?— 
Buffalo Courier. 


Officer (after a complaint)—This tea’s 
all right. What’s the complaint? 

Tommy—lIt ain’t tea, sir, it’s stoo! 

The officer—And very nice steo = 
sketch (London), 
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San Francisco 
and Bac 


On sale each Friday 
and Saturday. 


Return limit 15 days 
—-no stopovers. 


= 


Twice weekly and 


Every day. Limit 
three months. 
Stopover any- 


where. 








daily excursions to 








better enable you to 








visit the bay region 






—and to know our 
SERVICE. 










Coast or Valley line. 





Go one way and 







come back another, 








if you like. 








Ask about the side 
trip to Santa Cruz 
Big Trees—-just a 







few hours longer. 








—or the side trip 
from Fresno to 







Huntington Lake, in 
the high Sierras. 











7 Trains 


Daily 


VIA 











Southern Pacific 


City Office—212 West 7th St. 
Between Spring and Broadway 









Night and Day Information 
Bureau 







Phones: 





60641—Main 8322 








Station—Fifth and Central Ave. 
Restaurant and Rest Room 
for Passengers’ Convenience. 








































July 8, 1916 LOS ANGELES 
CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 
NAME OFFICERS 
ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK ee! RAMBOZ, Cashier. 
M s, E. Cor. Sixth and Spring Capital, $1,000,00 


Surplus and Profits, $500,000. 


ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK i oO ane ee 
‘On W. Cor. Fifth and Spring. Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus $500, 000; 


Undivided Profits, $235,441 
IBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK GEORGE CHAFFEY, President. 


: é GEORGE A. J. HOWARD, Cashier. 
Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. Capital, $325,000.00. 
Spring and Fourth. - Surplus and Profits, $35,250.00. 
J. E. FISHBURN, President. 
ATIONAL alin eh Somme i. ey McKEE, Cashier. 
rin apital, $500,000.00; Surplus and 
N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring Undivided Profits, $200,000. 
W. A. BONYNGE, President. 
OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK MALCOME CROWE, Cashier. 
i a urth. Capital, $300,000; Surplus and 
401 South Spring, Cor. Fourt Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 
nm de. M. ONG Cat 
K aes], ND ashier. 
TAIRST NATIONAL B N r Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus and 
I’ s. w. Cor. Seventh and Spring prone ee 502,664; Deposits 
20 








Be ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK v. ee HRosgerTh Beaten 
Corner Fourth and Main Capital, $1. 0,000, 6 00.000. 


SIGH 
FOR THE 
OF THE 
SURF ®@ 


AND OTHER PLEASURES OF THE SEASHORE 


The BEACH RESORTS 


OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


are calling you to the delights of the sea and the joys of the 
shore for your summer vacation. Apartment, Hotel and 
Cottage accommodations to fit your purse. Amusements 
of varied character to please all tastes. 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


The route of greatest comfort and convenience to all resorts 
offers its services. Ask the agent for fares and information. 


We Give the Same Satisfactory Service 
to Every Consumer of 


: “L. A. GAS” 


The Economical Fuel 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 


645 SOUTH HILL STREET 


Main 8920 Home 10003 


Where To Buy The Graphic 


VAN NUYS HOTEL LOBBY, Fourth and Main Sts. 
PARKER’S BOOK STORE, Broadway near Second. 
RABALITE’S NEWS STAND, 219 West Third St. 
S. SMITH, 345 So. Hill St. 

) MERCANTILE STAND, Mercantile & Bdway (East side of St.) 
MERCANTILE STAND, Mercantile & Spring. 
KODAK STORE, Mex@antile Place. 
PLEUKHARPE’S, Mercantile Place. 

ALEXANDRIA HOTEL LOBBY, Sth & Spring. 
PACIFIC ELECTRIC BLDG. Main Waiting Room. 
INDEPENDENT WAGON, Seventh & Spring. 
FOWLER BROS., 747 So. Broadwuy. 

BULLOCKS, Seventh & Broadwuy. 

ROBINSON’S, Seventh & Grand. 

PACIFIC NEWS AGENCY, San Diego, Cal. 
OSBORNE’S BOOK STORE, Santu Barbara, Cal. 
HOTEL DEL CORONADO, Coronado, Cal. 
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—back East 


Excursions 


Along your Santa Fe way East many places of 
beauty, history and tradition make your trip 


continuously interesting. 


Reduced round trip fares to— 


(Chica m@re aces... -5-+.: eee $ 72.50 
New York.............0..55 0 110.70 


Minneapolis...........+-..++-+ $76.95 
New Orleans ................6: 70.00 


—and many other points East or South 


These tickets are first class and are on sale cer- 
tain days in July, August and September. 


Santa Fe City Office, 334 So. Spring St. 
Phone any time day or night—60941—Main 738 
Santa Fe Station A5!30—Main 8225 












Travel 


Comfort 
IN RAILWAY TRAINS 


is more completely to be en- 
joyed in the United States of 
America than anywhere else in 
the world. Limited trains of our 
railways afford luxuries and comforts un- 
known in foreign lands. Im this class are 
the Los Angeles Limited and the Pacific 
Limited running daily from Los Angeles 
to Chicago via the Salt Lake Route and 
Union Pacific Railway. The time is less 
than three days and the service al] that 
one could desire. 


Your next journey East should be in one 
of these trains. Particulars regarding 
them and reduced excursion fares to 
Eastern points and to Yellowstone and 
Glacier National Parks may be had at 50] 
and 503 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, 
and other offices. 





Accidents 


can only be elimr- 
nated when people 
are taught to think. 
Make“ Safety First” 


your guide post. 


se 


Los Angeles Railway 











Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 





Investment Building 


Broadway at Eighth St. 
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OFFICES FOR RENT 
Single or en suite 
For information in regard 


to space and rates apply at 
the office of Building, on 


main floor. 
LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT CO. 
OWNERS 
Main 5647 Home 60127 
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Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 

Science. Studios and Halls for all 

purposes for rent. Largest Studio 

Building in the West. 

For boar and all information apply 
to F. W. BLANCHARD 

233 S. Broadway 232 S. Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





SUMMER RATES 


TO SEPTEMBER FIRST 
$4.00 per Day and Upwards— American Plan 


HOTEL DEL CORONADO, Coronado Beach 


JOHN J. HERNAN, 


Manager 


H. F. NORCROSS, Agent, 527 South Spring Street, LOS ANGELES 













—‘Very decisive style chan ges >” you 
wonder. 








































—DMost noticeable changes appear in the coats—note 
the sketches. 


—They may be fitted, semi-fitted or loose. They may be slightly 
or decidedly flared—and rippled. Braid bound edges and man- 
nish inset pockets. Some with collars notched, like a man’s. In 
fact, “tailored” is the dominant note. Which, of course, calls for 
such fabrics as men’s-wear serge, hair line and pencil stripes, rich 
broadcloth, subdued mixtures, tartan plaids in rich dark tones. 
Seal brown, hunter green, navy, smoke eray, black, the favored 
colors. 

—But what’s the use of attempting description? Their beauty, 
their newness, their winsome style, their real value can be appre- 
ciated only when you see the garments themselves. 


—So see them and learn what California’s dressy women will 
soon be wearing. $25, $35, $39.50. —Third Floor. 


Cool Porch Frocks $5.00 


. —Designed for hot weather 
ON) me wear—and they are as dainty 


| JOO Boe. as they are cool. ; 
—QOne model is of narrow stripe 
sew, (ls ™ trip 


| tissue gingham; 34 
eae I sleeves: round a 
eS VW lar; wide pleats 
down front of 
blouse, which is 
piped in same color 
as the stripes; V- 
shaped yoke of 
white embroidery; 
girdle of black vel- 
vet. Skirt pleated 
in at waist line and 
has wide fold at 
bottom which is 
piped. aur 


—Others in white 
marquisette, and of 
linen in cadet blue 
at $5. 


—Of striped, cross- 
barred and _ floral 


4 patterned fabrics, 
IN De and plain linens, at 
$0.75, $8.75 and $10. 

—Third Floor. 


Indestructo W ardrobe $62. 30 


Anaristocrat in appearance and faultless in arrangement. 


_——— ——— 











—3 ply hardwood veneer pan- 
els; the outside of hard green 
fiber, the inside of soft fiber; 
corners of 8 ply veneer cov- 
ered with hard gray fiber 1-16 
of an inch thick; double center 
bands of gray fiber; fully riv- 
eted—no nails used; trimmed 
with heavy hardware in dull 
finish ; tension bolts; Yale para- 
centric lock; lined with beauti- 





 —_ 


oe ful cretonne; has shoe pockets, 
shirred dust door and rubbber lined clothes bag. 


, Arranged for man, or woman, or in combination. Made in 
steamer, 34 and extra large sizes—the largest size $62.50. In- 
sured for five years. Fourth Floor. 
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mr /% Wing 
¥ 5 950 


Knit Suits $3.75 to $15 


—Bathing suits of mohair $3.95 to $10; of silk, $7.50 to 
$18.50; of fiber silk, $15. 


—Styles, fabrics and colors to suit every woman, no 


matter how conservative or how conspicuous she may 
wish to appear. 
—Women’s knit wool suits in one-piece style, with short 
skirt attached—V neck and sailor collared models, faced 
in front; short sleeves and straight knees—$3.75. $3.95, 
dope: 7 5, $7.50 tonh 10} 
——Women’s bathing suits of black mohair trimmed with 
fancy buttons and braid—or with colored satin—$3.95 
to $10. 
—Women’s silk bathing suits—black, 
navy and fancy striped silks; in Prin- 
cess and waist line models, artistical- 
ly trimmed—some with  overskirts 
and caps to match—strikingly 
beautiful, and unmistakably new— 
$7.50 to $18.50. 
—Women’s knit suits of fiber silk 


—one-piece model with skirt 
=r attached. Choice of Belgian 


blue, maize, Copenhagen, 
2 black, wistaria, emer- 
y $15, 








ald. 

IZ WOMEN’S 

yas —— A BATHING TIGHTS 

2 —Oi cotton, #$1: part 
wool, $1.50 and $1.75; 


WSSSEE all wool, $2.25, $3.50. 
\S NS $3.75; silk, in black or 
\ WS emerald, $3.75. 
£ BATHING CAPS OF 
if RUBBER 50c to 85c 


—Others of mercerized fabrics, 50c to $2.45. Others of silk, 
$1.50 to $3.50. Bathing suit bags at $1. —Third Floor. 


Adjustable Couch Hammock 


—An outdoor couch or bed davenport with an adjustable 
arrangeinent to raise head of mattress for comfort in reclining 
° 


—A convenience that is 
particularly favored by 
those who like to read 
while reclining—$9_95. 

—28x72-inch steel frame, 
covered with galvanized 
wire fabric, suspended by 
helical steel springs; tuft- 
ed) fiber ‘naetreseeu wind- 
shield; magazine pockets, 


$9.95, 














—Fifth Floor. 





Los Angeles 
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